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NEWS AND NOTES 





e Palestine 


“Important differences relating specifically to the 
implementation of the resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil of November 4, 1948, must be resolved before an 
armistice agreement can be signed.” This remark of 
Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche explains why armistice 
negotiations at Rhodes had bogged down after a 
promising beginning. 

The Rhodes discussions had resulted in important 
developments, however. On January 25, the Egyptian 
and Israeli representatives formally confirmed a gen- 
eral cease-fire agreement covering all elements of their 
military and para-military forces wherever located. 
And, on January 30, Dr. Bunche in his capacity as 
Acting Mediator invited all Arab States—other than 
Egypt, which is already participating—to enter into 
negotiations, either on a collective or separate basis 
(see page 163). 


e Indonesia 


Immediate cessation of all military operations in 
Indonesia and immediate and unconditional release 
and restoration of Republican political prisoners were 
once again called for by the Security Council in a 
resolution passed on January 28. Covering longer- 
range settlement as well, the resolution set up a time- 
table for political stages culminating in the transfer 
of sovereignty to the projected United States of Indo- 
nesia not later than July 1, 1950. The Committee of 
Good Offices was reconstituted as the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia with enlarged powers in 
furthering the settlement, including the power to make 
recommendations to the parties and to the Council 
(see page 151). 


e Interim Committee 


Last December the General Assembly re-established 
its Interim Committee for the period between the 
close of its third session and the beginning of the 
fourth. It also called on the Committee to meet not 
later than January 31. But, by a later decision, the 
Assembly decided to continue its third session next 
April. So when the Interim Committee met for the 
first time on January 31, the immediate question was 
whether it could begin work or wait till the third ses- 
sion of the Assembly is concluded. After some debate 
the view that work should go on prevailed. The first 
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decision taken by the Committee was to set up a 15- 
member sub-committee to study the general principles 
of peaceful settlement and prepare a program of work. 


The Committee elected Selim Sarper, of Turkey, as 
its Chairman, Eduardo Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, as 
Vice-Chairman, and George Ignatieff, of Canada, as 
Reporteur. (See page 148). 


e@ More Balkan Complaints 


Albania complained to the Secretary-General in a 
letter of February 3 of 40 “frontier provocations” by 
Greece, 24 of them concerned with Greek flights over 
Albanian territory. Bulgaria and Greece have also 
lodged complaints of violations of their respective 
territories. All these complaints have been referred 
to the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans now functioning in Athens. On February 3, 
Alexis Kyrou, Greek Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, quoted a report of the Yugo- 
slav Red Cross which spoke of assistance given in 
receiving, transporting and accommodating Greek 
children in Yugoslav families. Mr. Kyrou also drew 
attention to the General Assembly’s resolution for the 
repatriation of Greek children. 


e@ Trusteeship Council 


Meeting daily since January 24, the Trusteeship 
Council has made considerable progress in the work 
of the fourth session which is due to adjourn before 
the General Assembly reconvenes early in April. The 
largest single item of business is the examination of 
the five annual reports for Togoland and Cameroons 
under French Administration, Togoland and Cam- 
eroons under British Administration, and for Western 
Samoa. The Council heard statements from Special 
Representatives on each of these Territories, and its 
members have submitted written questions to which 
the administering authorities are to reply in writing, 
preceding oral examination. (For summaries of the 
annual reports on the Cameroons under French and 
British Administration, and the oral statements by 
the Special Representatives from those Territories, 
(see pages 142 and 145). 


Meanwhile, the Council was busy also on other 
agenda items. It set up a sub-committee to study the 
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problem of administrative unions, and it made impor- 
tant changes in its Rules of Procedure. One of these 
changes will allow Administering Authorities six 
months—instead of four as at present—to submit 
their annual reports (see page 139). 


e Children’s Fund Program 


Further substantial aid for refugee children and 
mothers in the Palestine area, and the launching of a 
supplementary feeding program in the Philippine Re- 
public have been authorized by the Executive Board of 
the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Meeting at Lake Success on February 3, 
the Board allocated $2 million-worth of supplies for 
the 300,000 children and nursing and pregnant moth- 
ers in the refugee camps in and around Palestine. This 
represented the second allocation made by UNICEF 
for the Middle East refugee program, for which a total 
of $6,411,000 has been set aside by the Fund. Fellow- 
ships in child and maternal health are also provided 
for in the program for the Philippines. The 26-nation 
board acted on various other questions relating to the 
Fund’s programs in many part of the world, including 
tuberculosis campaigns for Israel and Tangier. 


e UNAC Campaign 


Plans for conducting another global campaign of 
the United Nations Appeal for Children, in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s resolution on this matter, 
were taken a step further with the Executive Board’s 
appointment of a special advisory committee. Coun- 
tries represented on the committee, which will study 
ways and means of launching a 1949 world-wide 
appeal, are: Australia, China, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, New Zealand, and the United States. 


e World Food Position 


The Food and Agriculture Organization in a report 
to the Economic and Social Council has urged the 
immediate adoption of various measures to help ease 
the current world food shortage. At the same time, 
FAO in reviewing the present world grain position 
notes in a bulletin on the subject that the total grain 
production in 1948 was considerably above that in 
1947 and even above the prewar average. 


For the first time since the war, the world export 
supply of grain—about 39 million metric tons—is 
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about equal to import requirements for which pay- 
ment is available. Real demand, in terms of need, 
is still above supply, however. 


The serious rice shortage in the Far East will re- 
quire the use of substitute grains in some areas, the 
FAO bulletin points out. 


e Food Distribution Problem 


In its report tou the Council, FAO noted the in- 
creased dependence of the world on grain supplies 
from the United States and Canada, and the element 
of risk in this situation because of extreme fluctua- 
tions of output that may occur in North America. 


The FAO report emphasises that, to cope with the 
shortage of food and to avoid the present disequili- 
brium of distribution, two fundamental conditions 
must be fulfilled: one, a large increase in production 
of food in the world as a whole and most specifically 
in the deficit and low income regions, such as Asia; 
secondly, international trading arrangements must be 
improved so as to facilitate a larger and more regular 
flow of products at prices fair to producers and 
reasonable to consumers. 


The FAO report concludes that the possibilities 
of increased production if energetic efforts are made 
in all fields, are indeed so great “as to afford the 
hope that the world cannot onJy feed its present 
population and raise diets to a health standard, but 
can also meet the requirements of an increasing popu- 
lation for a considerable time to come.” 


e@ Economic and Social Council 


Opening its eighth session on February 7, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council elected James Thorn, of 
New Zealand, as the new President to succeed Dr. 
Charles Malik of Lebanon. Vladimir V. Skorobogaty 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R. and Carlos Stolk, of 
Venezuela were elected first and second Vice- 
Presidents respectively. The first decision of the 
Council was to drop an agenda item on the venue of 
the next session, which means in effect that it will take 
place in Geneva as previously decided. The Council 
then pruned its agenda to 52 items by deferring five 
other items, including the study of statelessness, hous- 
ing and town and country planning, the report of the 
Fiscal Commission, and training in public adminis- 
tration. 
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Trusteeship in Action 


1. The Council’s Opening Debates 


The Trusteeship Council which plunged into the 
heavy agenda of its current session immediately after 
its opening on January 24, has set up a new procedure 
for examining the annual reports on Trust Territories. 
Suggested on the opening day by President Liu Chieh, 
the plan is for the special representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to make an opening statement. 
Council members will then address written questions 
to him and he, within a fixed period, will reply in 
writing. The next stage will be oral supplementary 
questions and answers followed by one or more days 
for general discussion and the formulation of the 
Council’s observations, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 


This procedure found favor with the majority of 
Council members. As the United States representa- 
tive put it, it would result in more efficient considera- 
tion of the reports. Nor did the new procedure pre- 
clude oral examination. A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., however, saw no reason for the change. 
He did not think it would economize time and he 
opposed the idea of a fixed schedule for oral ques- 
tions. V.D. Carpio, of the Philippines, also felt that 
submitting written questions would represent an ad- 
ditionai burden on Council members. It would be 
best, thought A. Mumayiz, of Iraq, to eliminate written 
questions and follow the special representative’s 
statement with a general discussion. Dr. Louis Padilla 
Nervo, of Mexico, emphasized that no system should 
be too rigid. 


After further discussion during which the Presi- 
dent accepted minor changes, the proposal was voted 
8 to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with three abstentions. 


The next question before the Council was on the 
important and controversial subject of administrative 
unions of Trust Territories with adjacent colonies. On 
this matter, it may be recalled, the General Assembly 
passed an important resolution at the Paris Session, 
a resolution which asked the Trusteeship Council to 
study all aspects of the subject and to report on in- 
vestigation and action to the next Assembly Sesison. 
When the Council took up the matter at its meeting 
on January 25, the United States representative pro- 
posed that a sub-committee be appointed to examine 
this serious question. The U.S.S.R. representative 
agreed that the question was serious but a technical 
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sub-committee, he said, must be guided by the views 
expressed by the Council itself. He proposed such 
a discussion as the first step to take. During further 
debate the United States proposal was amended by 
the Philippines to include the U.S.S.R. representative 
in the sub-committee. So amended, the proposal was 
passed without a formal vote. 


The sub-committee thus constituted will be com- 
posed of three administering powers—France, New 
Zealand and the United States—and three non-ad- 
ministering powers—China, Mexico and the U.S.S.R. 
Its function will be to outline the various aspects of 
the problem, with particular reference to facts “which 
would enable the Council to determine the compati- 
bility of existing or proposed unions with the terms 
of the Charter and the Trusteeship agreements and 
their effect on the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants, on the 
status or political integrity of the Trust Territories, 
and on their separate development as distinct enti- 
ties.” The sub-committee is to report not later than 
three weeks before the opening of the Council’s next 
session. 


Rules of Procedure 


Another matter concerning annual reports came up 
when Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, pro- 
posed that the Administering Authorities be allowed 
six months after the end of the year to submit their 
reports. Rule 72 of the Council allowed only four. 
Supporting the suggestion, Mr. Sayre (United States) 
emphasized that sufficient time must be given for 
preparation of these reports. The Council could, on 
this basis, consider the six annual reports from Africa 
in its winter sessions and the four others in spring. 
But if this is done, argued Mr. Soldatov (U.S.S.R.) 
the Council would be examining an annual report a 
whole year after the period it covered. The exam- 
ination is bound to be less effective and, further, the 
delay may also complicate consideration of reports 
from visiting missions. The United Kingdom pro- 
posal to extend the period was then put to vote and 
approved 9 to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with the Philippines 
abstaining. 

Procedure on another major function of the Coun- 
cil—consideration of petitions—then came up for 
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discussion. The questions that had to be answered 
were these: 

e@ How should confidential petitions be handled? 

e@ What should be done with lengthy petitions (such 
as one which numbered hundreds of pages)? 

@ Observations of the Administering Authorities are 
required under the Rules of Procedure to be for- 
warded to the Secretariat 14 days before the opening 
of the session. However, no observation on petitions 
has been so far received from the Administering 
Authorities. In view of this, should the Rule of Pro- 
cedure be changed? 

On January 31 the Council decided on its answer 
to the first question. It adopted a French proposal as 
amended by Australia. If the Secretariat receives a 
confidential petition from a person who wishes his 
name withheld, it will inform the petitioner of the 
normal procedure for the treatment of petitions: that 
the identity of a petitioner is to be known and that as 
soon as the petition is transmitted to the Council it 
becomes a public document and will be known to the 
local authorities. 

If the petitioner still insists on having his name 
withheld, the Secretariat will refer his petition to an 
ad hoc committee of the Council. If the committee 
considers that the petition without signature falls 
within the Council’s range, it will bring the document 
before the Council. 

As to lengthy petitions, the Council decided that 
the Secretariat should first circulate a summary, the 
original being made available to the Council. The 
original petition, however, will be circulated if the 
Council itself or the President, during the Council’s 
recess, should so decide. 

As to observations by Administering Authorities on 
petitions, it was agreed that in order to give them more 
time, copies of petitions received by the Secretary- 
General should be sent to the local authorities con- 
cerned for their information. 

The Council further agreed to the suggestion of 
Pierre Ryckmans (BELGIUM) that anonymous com- 
munications sent to the Secretary-General as petitions 
should not be circulated as unrestricted documents 
unless the Council decides otherwise. The Soviet 
Union requested that its abstention on the Belgian 
suggestion be recorded. 


Soviet, Philippine Amendments 


Should representatives of the population of Trust 
Territories have the right to participate without vote 
in the consideration by the Council of annual reports, 
as well as all other questions relating to the Terri- 
tories? That they should have this right was contended 
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by A. A. Soldatov of the Soviet Union, who sub- 
mitted an amendment along these lines to the Rules 
of Procedure. 

Later, the Philippines submitted a substitute amend- 
ment, permitting the inhabitants of a Trust Territory to 
designate a special representative of their own “with 
the same privileges and functions as the special repre- 
sentative of the Administering Authority.” 

These proposals touched off a long debate. The 
Administering Authorities were opposed to the Soviet 
and Philippine amendments on the grounds that they 
were not consistent with either the Charter or the 
Trusteeship Agreements. The United States, for exam- 
ple, argued that the Administering Authority was 
alone responsible for the administration of each Trust 
Territory concerned, and representation by any other 
persons would only lead to confusion. The indigenous 
inhabitants had ample opportunities now to make their 
views known to the Council; in addition, visiting mis- 
sions were able to hear the views of various represen- 
tatives of the people and to transmit them to the 
Council. 

The representatives of France and Australia be- 
lieved that the matter raised by the two amendments 
was outside the scope of the Rules of Procedure. It 
was one of very considerable substance and had a 
direct bearing on the basic provisions of the Charter 
and Trusteeship Agreements, which the Council had 
no right to infringe upon. 

Mr. Carpio of the Philippines explained that his 
proposal was not intended as a matter of substance, 
and he suggested that the word “right” in his draft 
amendment be replaced by “privilege.” 

The proposals were superficially attractive but po- 
tentially extremely mischievous, Sir Carl Berendsen 
(New ZEALAND) declared. First of all, the choice of 
a representative was a practical impossibility for indig- 
enous inhabitants in present circumstances. Further, 
the participation of a representative designated by 
those inhabitants would inevitably be accompanied by 
unsubstantiated attacks and criticisms of the Adminis- 
tering Authority, leading to a lowering of its position. 

Speaking on his proposal, the Soviet representative 
asserted that granting local inhabitants the right to 
send representatives to meetings of the Council was 
fully in accord with the provisions of the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreements. He cited the relevant 
articles of the Charter and of Agreements to support 
his view that the promotion of the political advance- 
ment of the peoples of Trust Territories was one of 
the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System. His 
proposal was intended to further the achievement of 
this objective, and could not therefore be regarded as 
contrary to the Charter. 

In countering these arguments, the British and New 
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Zealand representatives pointed out that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities were as interested as anyone else in 
promoting the advancement of the peoples of Trust 
Territories. Any allegations to the contrary were un- 
founded and unjustified. 

The Philippines representative deplored any divi- 
sion of the Council into Administering and Non- 
administering members. The granting of native repre- 
sentation should not be opposed on the grounds that 
it was not specifically provided for in the Charter or 
the Trusteeship Agreements. The Council was its own 
master and, to facilitate its work, should agree to 
modifications of the Rules of Procedure which are 
in harmony with the spirit of the Charter. 

The Mexican representative, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
stressed the desirability of closer direct communication 
with the local inhabitants, and pointed out the advan- 
tages which would be gained by their knowing that 
they could be represented at meetings of the Council. 
This knowledge would encourage the promotion of 
their political advancement—and the Council would 
be enlightened by the views of their representatives. 

The Council rejected the Soviet proposal by 6 votes 
to 4 (Iraq, Costa Rica, U.S.S.R., and Mexico), and 
the Philippines proposal by 6 votes to 5 (Iraq, Costa 
Rica, U.S.S.R., Philippines, and Mexico). 

Nor did the Council—at later meetings—accept 
other draft amendments to the Rules of Procedure 
designed to permit representation of the peoples of 
Trust Territories at its meetings. 

A Chinese proposal sought to permit non-govern- 
mental organizations of legally recognized status in 
any Trust Territory to send observers to the Council 
who might request to be heard. 

The Chinese delegation accepted a Mexican sugges- 
tion providing that at the request of the Council, the 
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Administering Authorities should facilitate the appear- 
ance of the representatives of self-governing bodies 
and of social, economic, and educational organizations 
of legally recognized status in the Trust Territories. 
Such representatives could make statements on ques- 
tions raised by the Council and answer questions 
addressed to them. 

Representatives of the Administering Authorities 
found these proposals unacceptable. Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, felt that they were toned- 
down versions of the original U.S.S.R. proposal and, 
if adopted, would cause the breakdown of the Trus- 
teeship System. Mr. Sayre (UNITED STATES) said 
that the right of petition—a sacred right—was ade- 
quately protected now, and had not been hampered. 
There was no need therefore to modify existing pro- 
visions. 

The Mexican representative said that there was no 
intention to put the Administering Authorities “on the 
spot”; all members were working toward the same 
goal. Mr. Soldatov declared that the Mexican proposal 
represented a compromise which should receive the 
acceptance of the Council. 

But Pierre Ryckmans (BELGIUM) stated that any 
such modification of the Rules of Procedure was “ac- 
tually a means of bringing about a form of control 
over the Administering Authorities that the Charter 
did not provide for and that the Administering Au- 
thorities never accepted.” 

The Chinese proposal had been previously with- 
drawn in favor of the Mexican version. The latter was 
put to a vote and rejected by two successive votes of 
6 to 6. A. I. Bakr (IRAQ) now asked if he could re- 
introduce the Chinese proposal as his own. The Coun- 
cil agreed to this procedure, but rejected the proposal 
by 6 votes to 5, with one abstention (U.S.S.R.). 


Immediately before the opening of 
the fourth session of the Trusteeship 
Council, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
presents a gavel to Dr. Liu Chieh of 
China, President of the Council. Look- 
ing on are Henri Laurentie of France 
(second from the left), Chairman of 
the Council’s Visiting Mission to East 
Africa in 1948, and B. Aleksander, 
Acting Director of the Division of 
Trusteeship. (UN-19743) 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


2. Cameroons Under French Administration 


Some 432,000 square kilometres in area, the Came- 
roons under French administration is situated in 
West Africa just north of the equator. Its popula- 
tion consists of over 2,700,000 Africans, 4,472 Euro- 
peans, and 5,500 non-European immigrants. 

This territory—a German colony prior to the First 
World War—was placed under French mandate in 
1919. Later, in 1946, it became a Trust Territory 
with France as the Administering Authority. On 
January 26, 1949, Charles-Marie Watier, special rep- 
resentative of the French Administration, submitted 
the first annual report on the territory to the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

The report covers 1947—a crucial year for the 
Trust Territory, Mr. Watier pointed out, as important 
reforms had been recently introduced by the French 
Government, and it was a period of transition and 
experimentation. Those reforms were initiated with 
the purpose of developing the Cameroons in con- 
formity with the high principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


At the Conference of Brazzaville in 1944 the 
French Government met with the heads of all its 
African territories to examine “the best means of 
favoring and expediting the rhythm of social and po- 
litical progress,” Mr. Watier said. This policy of 
accelerating the social and political progress of French 
territories arose from Africa’s participation in the 
war, which strengthened ties with metropolitan France 
and enabled the French Government to undertake 
obligations and reforms for the benefit of the African 
population. 

The nature of these reforms is discussed in the 
written report presented to the Trusteeship Council, 
and in Mr. Watier’s oral explanatory statement. 


Political Advancement 


The Cameroons is administered as an autonomous 
administrative and financial unit. At the head of its 
Administration is the High Commissioner, who repre- 
sents the French Government and is directly re- 
sponsible to the Minister of French Overseas Ter- 
ritories. He is assisted by a Secretary-General and 
an Administrative Council, established by decree on 
April 4, 1940. 

An important political reform was instituted on 
October 25, 1946, when the French Government 
created a Representative Assembly to supervise the 
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administrative affairs of the Territory. The budget 
must be approved by this body, which also passes on 
a number of other important matters, such as the 
granting of concessions and the transfer of property. 
“This is a major development,” declared the Special 
Representative. “It has far-reaching consequences 
since it allows the local inhabitants to administer 
their own affairs to a very great extent.” 

The competence of the Representative Assembly 
is limited by a system of control exercised by the 
Conseil d’Etat in France, which acts on proposals 
made by the High Commissioner. Juridically, the 
High Commissioner is not responsible to the As- 
sembly. 

This Assembly is elected in two sections. The 
first, consisting of 16 members, is elected by persons 
of both sexes having French citizenship; the second, 
consisting of 24 members, is elected by indigenous 
inhabitants of both sexes who satisfy franchise re- 
quirements. 

According to the annual report, there were 42,205 
electors in 1947. Persons elected to the Representa- 
tive Assembly must be at least 23 years of age, must 
speak, read, and write French fluently, and not hold 
any important office in the Administration. 


In addition to this Representative Assembly, the 
French Government has established 14 regional coun- 
cils for the purpose of teaching the population in 
matters relating to local administration. 


“True political education” of the population is 
being carried out, declared the Special Representa- 
tive. At first the people were unaccustomed to the 
new electoral system, but they have learned rapidly 
the importance of a Representative Assembly “that 
was to be consulted as a means of implementing the 
democratic ideal.” 


Economic Advancement 


Agriculture is the main occupation of the Trust 
Territory. Bananas, cocoa and coffee are extensively 
cultivated in the southern lowlands, while cotton, 
sesame, and peanuts are raised in the north. Eleven 
thousand square kilometres—or 2.6 per cent of the 
total area of the Cameroons—are under cultivation, 
with most of the farms owned by the indigenous in- 
habitants. All but one of the administrative regions 
are sub-divisions of the Territory’s agricultural ser- 
vice, which includes departments for scientific re- 
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(Top left) Beef hide is an important industry in the northern section of the Cameroons. (Top 
right) A group of native huts. (Below left) Interior of a rubber factory. (Below right) An 
agricultural experimental station at Tchang. (French Embassy — Information Division) 


search, experiments, crop-grading, and centres for 
agricultural training. 

The principal industry is timber and its products. 
860,000 hectares have been set aside as forest re- 
serves by the Administration to check the spread of 
grasslands, and a decree of May 3, 1946 distin- 
guishes between closed areas and those forests which 
may be cleared and cultivated. In 1946, some 51,089 
tons of timber valued at 189,150,000 francs were 
produced. 

The Cameroons forms a customs union with 
French Equatorial Africa. It has an import and 
export control system and an office of price control. 
Imports in 1946 were valued at 1,004,457,000 francs 
($3,164,039) consisting chiefly of cotton-piece goods, 
vehicles, machinery, petroleum, and tobacco. Exports 
during the same year amounted to 1,004,970,000 
francs ($3,165,655) and were made up of bananas, 
timber, palm kernel, coffee, cocoa, and rubber. 

The Cameroons made “a great effort” in response 
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to the world’s economic needs caused by the war, 
Mr. Watier pointed out, and, as a result, now requires 
the renewal of plant and equipment. The Trust 
Territory, however, lacks sufficient resources of its 
own to undertake such a program. 

In 1946 the French Government formulated a ten- 
year economic and social Development Plan, to be 
financed in three ways: by loans and grants from 
the Administering Authority and local revenues; by 
straightforward gifts; and by investment by the Ad- 
ministration in private enterprise in the Territory. 
Two years later, expenditure of 397,500,000 francs 
was authorized for agricultural development, livestock 
improvement, mines, and extension of transport and 
communications facilities. Some 69,500,000 francs 
were allocated also for social purposes, including the 
extension of educational and public health services. 

In 1944 the total revenue amounted to 345,942,418 
francs and was derived principally from direct and 
indirect taxes, from revenue from Government en- 
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terprises, and from fees and licenses. The annual 
report states that direct taxes are imposed without 
distinction of race or nationality. The Administra- 
tion aims to abolish the existing poll tax (impot per- 
sonnel); taxes may be paid in kind but no obligatory 
work can be exacted in lieu of payment. 


Social Advancement 


The French Constitution of 1946 guarantees basic 
human rights to all sections of the population, and 
ensures full freedom of thought and conscience, and 
the free exercise of worship. “The triumph of the idea 
of individual liberty and the equality of all before 
the law has been confirmed,” said Mr. Watier. All 
persons have the same rights; “no discrimination is 
possible due to any racial differences or differences 
of what I would call mere color,” he said. 

According to the annual report, seven newspapers 
and three bi-monthly bulletins are published in the 
Trust Territory; and five parties play an active role 
in local politics. 

Slavery is illegal, but there is some evidence of 
the continuation of some forms of domestic slavery 
in the northern section. In 1947, several persons 
were prosecuted and convicted of child-stealing. 

The status of women is determined largely by local 
marriage customs and family organization. In gen- 
eral, local custom does not accord women an inde- 
pendent legal status, although it does grant them the 
right to own personal property. The report says that 
indigenous males holding a dominant position in 
society have been reluctant to encourage any rapid 
change in the status of women. However, a small 
number of educated women work as nurses, midwives, 
teachers, and seamstresses. 

In 1947, a Director of Social and Cultural Affairs 
was appointed to study, among other matters, the 
Territory’s welfare needs. At the present time, Euro- 
pean and African employees of the Administration 
are entitled to participate in the existing pension sys- 
tem, and provision is made for granting gratuities to 
African employees of the regional and technical ser- 
vices. Maternity leave is granted to African women 
employed by the Administration and by commercial 
and industrial concerns. 

All labor legislation, according to Mr. Watier, is 
based on the principle of “equal pay for equal work 
without discrimination.” Many kinds of labor re- 
strictions have been totally eliminated; compulsory 
labor has been entirely abolished, even in the case of 
public works, “so that the employment and the hiring 
of laborers is entirely free.” 

Minimum salaries have been established for all 
workers. Maximum hours of work are fixed by law 
at 8 a day for private concerns and 8 for persons 
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employed by the Administration. In practice, the 
report states, most plantation employees observe a 
7-hour day. African workers are free to join syndi- 
cates and trade unions. 

The old social system was based on consanguinity 
and tribal affiliations, Mr. Watier declared. Contact 
with Europeans, the development of education, and 
rapid christianization resulted in the development of 
individualism. The rapid spread of co-operatives 
has in turn helped develop a community spirit so 
that “the population is living today on a more or 
less thorough co-operative system rather than on a 
tribal system.” 

The size of the Trust Territory presents problems 
in regard to the effective operation of medical services. 
To help meet this situation the Administration has 
been increasing the number of small intermediate 
health posts in the brush itself so as to provide first- 
aid assistance to those having to make long journeys 
to a hospital. 

In 1947 the Cameroons had 29 hospitals with beds, 
18 medical centres, 83 dispensaries, 54 consultation 
centres, 38 leper colonies, two mental hospitals, 12 
sleeping sickness centres, and three day nurseries. 
The administration has tried to put as many Africans 
as possible in charge of the Territory’s system of so- 
cialized medicine, and has also carried out a pro- 
gram called “Hygiene and Nutrition” by means of 
posters and propaganda throughout the Territory. 

Previously there had existed a special penal code 
for Africa, providing punishments quite different from 
the French Penal Code. “Now the codes having been 
unified, the French Penal Code applies to French 
territories, whether they be European or African,” 
Mr. Watier said. Furthermore, the status of all per- 
sons in Africa is the same, so far as the civil code 
is concerned. 


Educational Advancement 


For educational purposes the territory is divided 
into sections, corresponding to the administrative re- 
gions. The head of each section directs the work 
of African teachers and co-ordinates cultural activi- 
ties in his region. 

In 1947 there were 1,335 private and public pri- 
mary schools, with a total enrollment of 115,115 
pupils—of whom 16,799 were girls. In addition, 
there were three superior primary schools (which 
train teachers), seven secondary schools, and four 
technical schools. 

There is no institution of higher education in the 
Cameroons. However, the medical school at Dakar 
accepts students from the Territory. In addition, a 
scholarship system enables pupils of both sexes—at 
present 150—to study in France. 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


3. Cameroons Under British Administration 


A narrow strip of 34,081 square miles lies between 
the British Protectorate of Nigeria and the large Trust 
Territory of the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion. This is the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under British administration, the home of a popula- 
tion estimated at just under 1,000,000. 

Administered as an integral part of the neighboring 
British Protectorate, the head of the Territory’s ad- 
ministration is the Governor of Nigeria. One result of 
this was described by D. A. F. Shute, the Special 
Representative who presented the annual report on 
the Territory to the Trusteeship Council on January 
27. The Territory shared with Nigeria the Constitu- 
tional Reforms of 1946 which set up Houses of As- 
sembly “with unofficial and African majorities” for the 
northern, western, and eastern regions of Nigeria, 
together with a House of Chiefs for the Northern 
Region. The Territory sends one member to the House 
of Chiefs, and two members to the Eastern Regional 
Council. 

The Regional Councils have important functions, 
according to the report, including consideration of all 
legislation and the annual estimates of public expendi- 
ture in the region before these are introduced in the 
Legislative Council. 

This Legislative Council consists of the Governor, 
13 official members (all Europeans), and 28 un- 
official members (all Africans), of whom 18 are 
elected by the unofficial members of the Regional 
Councils, four are elected by the towns of Lagos and 
Calabar (Nigeria), and six are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The Legislative Council has complete control 
of expenditure and legislation, subject only to the 
Governor’s “reserve powers.” These reserve powers 
empower the Governor, under certain circumstances, 
to enact legislation which has been rejected by the 
Council. 

The aim of these provisions, according to the report, 
is to provide public opinion in Nigeria and the Cam- 
eroons with a recognized channel of expression by 
accredited representatives of the people, through vil- 
lage councils and Native Authorities and Provincial 
Councils to the Houses of Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

The Cameroons, ever since the days of the Man- 
date, has had common services with Nigeria, a pro- 
cedure necessitated by geographical and financial rea- 
sons as well as by the heterogeneity of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Shute pointed out that in 1947 some £300,000 
more was spent in the Cameroons from the revenues 
of Nigeria than the £170,000 received from it, and 
added that “this is a situation which has existed to a 
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greater or lesser degree since the acceptance of the 
Mandate.” The Cameroons has always been a liabil- 
ity on Nigerian resources, he continued, and consider- 
able sums have been spent to enable the Territory to 
try to keep pace with the economic, educational, and 
political development of Nigeria. 

In recognition of the special position of the Cam- 
eroons as a Trust Territory, a Commissioner is to be 
appointed. He will be in executive control under the 
Governor of Nigeria, and the present Cameroons 
Province is to be divided into two provinces, each in 
the charge of a Resident. “This will result in the area 
being brought into much closer administrative con- 
trol,” Mr. Shute declared. The continually improving 
road communications will also aid closer administra- 
tion. 

There are two sets of courts: the Supreme Court 
and Magistrates’ Courts which primarily administer 
English law, and the Native Courts which administer 
native law and custom. Appeals from the Native 
Courts lie to the Magistrates’ Courts and from these 
to the Supreme Court. And appeal from the Supreme 
Court lies to the West African Court of Appeals. All 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory, African and Euro- 
pean, are equal before the law, and, according to 
Mr. Shute, there is nothing to prevent any native tak- 
ing a case to the Magistrates’ or Supreme Court should 
he so desire. 


Economic Advancement 


The vast majority of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory are farmers and herdsmen. For the most 
part, production is primarily for local consumption. 
In the southern areas, cocoyam is the staple food, and 
maize, beans and plantains are important secondary 
foods. The most important export crops are bananas, 
palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, and rubber. In the 
northern areas the staple foods are guinea-corn, maize 
and millets, while groundnuts and beniseed are the 
main cash and export crops. 

Laws and customs affecting land tenure among the 
indigenous inhabitants are not uniform. Over the 
greater part of the Territory the custom is for each 
family to cultivate its own separate holding within the 
community. As long as an individual occupies the land 
that he cultivates, it is considered as his property. 

Under the Land and Native Rights Ordinance, all 
lands in the Cameroons—except those disposed of 
before the Ordinance was adopted—were declared 
native land under the control and subject to the dis- 
position of the Governor. The Governor holds and 
administers the land for the use and common benefit 
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of the indigenous inhabitants, with due regard to their 
laws and customs. 

No mining operations have been undertaken in the 
Territory. All mineral resources are vested in the 
Crown, and arrangements have been completed for 
the formation of the Cameroons Mining Corporation, 
Limited, for mineral prospecting operations. Half of 
the initial capital of £60,000 is being provided by the 
Government of Nigeria, and half by the London Tin 
Corporation, with the voting control resting with the 
Government. 

Imports through the two Cameroons ports of Vic- 
toria and Tiko amounted in 1947 to £144,938 and ex- 
ports to £334,917. These figures do not include over- 
land trade with Nigeria. 

No preferential treatment is given to imports from 
or exports to the United Kingdom or British depend- 
encies, and no customs agreements with neighboring 
territories are in effect. 

A ten-year development and welfare plan initiated 
in 1946 calls for the expenditure of an estimated 
£1,652,371 on projects in the Trust Territory. The 
highest single expenditure will be to improve road 





communications, for which £670,000 has been allo- 
cated. The scheme also calls for programs in public 
health, education, agriculture, forestry, rural and 
urban water supplies, electricity, telecommunications, 
and so on. Implementation of the plan has been ham- 
pered by difficulties in obtaining both men and ma- 
terial. 

In addition, the sum of £850,000 has been made 
available by the Government of Nigeria to the Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation for the purchase of 
ex-German plantations. The Corporation, established 
in 1946, is concerned with land cultivation and stock- 
raising; merchandising and producing; and it provides 
for the welfare of its employees. All profits made by 
the Corporation after payment of expenses and alloca- 
tion to general or special reserves are to be applied for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the Trust Territory 
in such manner as the Governor may determine. 


Social Advancement 


There is no racial discrimination in the Cameroons, 
Mr. Shute told the Council, and Africans may aspire 
equally with Europeans to any positions for which 


(Left) A laborer on the Tiko banana plantations carrying bunches of fresh bananas for the 
first post-war shipment to England. (Top right) Part of a plantation of oil palms; in the 
background is the Cameroons Mountain, the highest peak in West Africa. (Below right) A 
good example of indigenous architecture, Cameroons under British Administration. (British 
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they have the necessary qualifications. “Indeed, as re- 
gards Government posts,” he said, “it is an axiom 
that no non-Nigerian should be recruited for any Gov- 
ernment posts except when no suitable and qualified 
Nigerian—and this term includes a native of the Cam- 
eroons—is available.” 


Full freedom of thought and conscience and free 
exercise of religious worship and instruction are 
ensured to all inhabitants. Petitions may be made 
under certain rules, and the rules of procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council on the subject of petitions have 
been published. The National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons is the only political organization active 
in the Territory. No person can be arrested without a 
warrant except for offences specified under the Crim- 
inal Procedure Ordinance. There are no restrictions 
on the movement of population within the Territory or 
between the Cameroons and Nigeria. However, a writ- 
ten permit is required for entry into an “unsettled” 
area, and a laissez-passer is required for crossing the 
frontier to the French-administered Cameroons. 


Although slavery does not exist, cases of children 
being pledged for debt have occurred in outlying dis- 
tricts. Polygamy is an accepted custom and the cus- 
tom of bride price is practised in the southern areas 
except among Islamic peoples. In practically every 
respect the legal status of a woman is the same as 
that of a man. There are no legal bars to the employ- 
ment of women, but the customary bars vary con- 
siderably among the tribes. The government engages 
women for nursing, midwifery, teaching, and clerical 
work. 


There is no provision for such social security serv- 
ices as widows’ pensions, old age pensions, maternity 
benefits, relief or other forms of protection. The re- 
port states that the indigenous system of family sol- 
idarity is a safeguard against social insecurity. 


No forced labor is exacted, Mr. Shute said. How- 
ever, Native Authorities may exact labor for certain 
specified communal purposes—such as the mainte- 
nance and cleaning of local roads and paths, the dig- 
ging and construction of wells. Labor conditions are 
strictly controlled by the Nigerian Labor Code Ordi- 
nance. The development of trade unions is still in the 
most elementary stage, according to the report, and 
the majority of workers have no conception of the 
proper functions of a trade union. In 1947 there were 
eight industrial disputes involving 2,978 workers; the 
duration of strikes varied from one day to six. Legis- 
lative provision has been made for the partial applica- 
tion in the Territory of the conventions and recom- 
mendations of the ILO. 


The aim of the medical and health services, Mr. 
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Shute said, is to expand hospital facilities; form a 
series of medical field units to deal promptly with 
serious outbreaks of infectious diseases and carry out 
campaigns against endemic diseases; set up rural 
health centres, each of which will supervise a circle of 
Native Authority dispensaries; develop maternity serv- 
ices; provide necessary training facilities; and estab- 
lish tuberculosis, dental, opthalmic and mental health 
services. 


In 1947 the Territory had 11 hospitals, 40 dispen- 
saries, and one mission centre for the treatment of 
leprosy. For purposes of preventive medicine, the 
Territory is divided into five areas, each under the 
control of a sanitary inspector who carries out vacci- 
nation programs and inspects the villages. The Terri- 
tory has no facilities for training medical personnel. 


Educational Advancement 


The long-term objective of education in the Cam- 
eroons is, said Mr. Shute, “to bring a basic primary 
education within the reach of every child in the Terri- 
tory and to make such provision for secondary and 
higher education and for post-primary vocational 
training as will bring into being the educated class 
upon whom the economic, social, and political devel- 
opment of the country will depend.” 


To implement this policy, he said, a teacher-training 
organization must be created to provide enough 
trained primary school teachers. Progress in the estab- 
lishment of training establishments continues, and the 
Government Teachers’ Training Centre at Kumba has 
been completely rehoused. Other centres are being 
constructed or planned, and a Trade School for tech- 
nical training is to be established at Tiko. 


In 1947 there were 250 schools in the Cameroons, 
made up of 244 primary, and four teacher training 
schools and one secondary school, and one appren- 
tice’s class. No facilities for higher education exist, but 
scholarships are available for candidates eligible for 
entrance to the University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, 
and also to United Kingdom universities and other 
institutions. There were 26,304 students enrolled in 
the elementary and primary schools in 1947, and 543 
persons attended schools for post-primary education. 


Three-fourths of the people of the Cameroons 
Province are illiterate and in the remote part of the 
north illiteracy is almost one hundred per cent. 
Attempts are being made to start an anti-illiteracy 
campaign, which would include the use of a mobile 
cinema, and the establishment of adult education cen- 
tres and classes. There are no libraries or museums in 
the Trust Territory. 
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Interim Committee Resumes Work 
Continues Studies for International Political Co-operation 


Re-established by the General Assembly, the In- 
terim Committee met for the first time in 1949, at Lake 
Success, on January 31. The General Assembly reso- 
lution had charged the Committee with considering 
systematically the further implementation of Article 
11 (1) of the Charter of the United Nations, relating 
to the general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

The Committee was also to consider the further 
implementation of Article 13 (1a) of the Charter, 
dealing with the promotion of international co-opera- 
tion in the political field. Thirdly, the Committee was 
to report to the Assembly on “any changes in its con- 
stitution, its duration, or its terms of reference which 
may be considered desirable in the light of experi- 
ence.” The Assembly has authorized two of its bodies, 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
and the United Nations Korean Commission, to refer 
to the Interim Committee for advice and guidance. 

Popularly known as the “Little Assembly,” the 
Interim Committee was first set up by the General 
Assembly in a resolution passed on November 13, 
1947, and was re-established by the Assembly in its 
resolution of December 3, 1948. Under this last reso- 
lution the Committee was to be convened not later 
than January 31, 1949, by the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the 1948 Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico. But the 
resolution also stated that the Interim Committee was 
“re-established for the period between the closing of 
the Assembly’s third session and the opening of the 
fourth session.” 

In a short statement at the opening meeting, the 
Secretary-General referred to the ambiguity thus cre- 
ated. Mr. Lie pointed out that, obviously, when the 
Assembly adopted this resolution, it had expected to 
conclude its session in Paris, and that the date for the 
meeting of the Interim Committe would consequently 
fall between the third and fourth sessions. In this 
situation, Mr. Lie felt that the members of the Com- 
mittee should themselves interpret the Assembly’s in- 
tention, and decide on whether to continue work at 
the present time, or to postpone deliberations until the 
end of the second part of the Assembly’s session at 
New York. 

Some members then advanced the view that the 
Committee should postpone further meetings until the 
conclusion of the seconc part of the Assembly’s ses- 
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sion. Finn Moe, of Norway, argued that paragraph 
one of the Assembly resolution clearly stipulated that 
the Committee should be re-established for the period 
between the close of the Assembly’s third session and 
the opening of the next regular session. Mr. Moe con- 
sidered that the legality of the Committee’s meetings 
before the start of the Assembly’s resumed session 
was open to doubt, and thought therefore that it would 
be wisest to postpone work until the end of the As- 
sembly’s completed session. Since there were no 
urgent matters on the agenda the Committee should 
avoid any appearence of going beyond the Assembly’s 
instructions. 


Political Questions 


Mr. Moe further pointed out that the Assembly had 
not yet passed on the first part of the Committee’s 
1948 report concerning its studies on the promotion 
of international co-operation in the political field, and 
that at present it was in no position to make rec- 
ommendations as to the permanent establishment of 
the Committee. As for specific political questions it 
seemed natural, he said, that these should be taken up 
by the Assembly when it reconvened in April. Norway 
did not agree with those who challenged the Com- 
mittee’s legality and hoped that nations not participat- 
ing in its work would in time change their attitude and 
take part in its functions. Considering these factors, 
Mr. Moe felt the Committee should take special care 
not to take any action without having a clear and 
legal basis, particularly when there were not urgent 
matters before them. Continuing the Committee’s work 
at the present time would create the precedent of 
meeting concurrently with the Assembly itself. 

Supporting these arguments, the delegates of Ecua- 
dor and Australia also emphasized the ambiguity of 
the Committee’s position. Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, 
of Ecuador, contended it was perfectly clear from 
paragraph one of the Assembly’s resolution that the 
Committee was being re-established for the period 
between the close of the Assembly’s third session and 
the opening of the next regular session. There was no 
doubt about the Committee’s “existence,” he said, 
but the question was—from what date should this 
“existence” commence? Dr. Lafronte thought it advis- 
able not to place the Committee in a position in 
which its work might be considered illegal. 

John D. L. Hood, of Australia, recalled that the 
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Committee was still on a tentative and experimental 
basis and should be very careful in taking any steps 
which might prejudice its continuance. He maintained 
that it was not the Assembly’s real intention that the 
Committee should continue work during the recess 
between the first and second parts of the Assembly 
session. 

Majority Views 

Opposing these views, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, and several other representatives urged 
that legal technicalities should not delay the Commit- 
tee’s work and that it should take up its important 
functions immediately. Stressing the “solemn duty” 
which the Committee had to perform, Mr. Austin 
characterized the question raised concerning interpre- 
tation of the Assembly’s resolution as a “dilatory mo- 
tion.” He submitted that there was no ambiguity in 
the language, meaning or purpose of the resolution 
and that the Committee had no authority to tinker 
with the date set forth in the resolution. The Com- 
mittee’s task was to serve, and—according to its 
terms of reference—to be ready, “like a fire-house” to 
give advice when so requested to the Balkan and 
Korean Commissions. It also had the serious task of 
pursuing further studies of the methods for the pro- 
motion of international co-operation in the political 
field. They should not flinch before these responsi- 
bilities. 

The delegates of Egypt, Turkey, Bolivia, Canada, 
Argentina and Greece were amongst others who 
strongly urged proceeding with the work. 

Eduardo Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, argued that 
the Committee’s duty was to function during the time 
the Assembly was not meeting. To postpone meetings 


until the end of the second part of the Assembly’s 
session would be to condemn and cripple the Commit- 
tee, whose life had been extended only for one year. 

The spirit of the Assembly resolution was clearly to 
re-establish the Committee for another experimental 
year, said Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, and if they were 
to postpone meetings now, they would not be con- 
forming with the spirit of that resolution. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Siam, distinguished 
between “internal” and “external” action concerning 
the Committee’s work. With regard to internal action 
he thought the Committee could establish sub-commit- 
tees for study purposes. On such questions as advising 
the Balkan and Korean Commissions, Prince Waitha- 
yakon did not think that technical difficulties should 
delay the assigned tasks. As to new actions, how- 
ever, he advised caution and proposed that the Com- 
mittee should not undertake these until the end of 
the Assembly’s third session. 

After other delegates had urged the continuation of 
the Committee’s work it was resolved, without objec- 
tion or the taking of a vote, to commence work forth- 
with. 


United States Proposal 


Mr. Warren Austin then presented a proposal for the 
continuance of the studies initiated last year on meth- 
ods to implement the general principles involved in the 
maintenance of peace and security, recommending the 
establishment of a 15-member sub-committee charged 
with this specific task. In his delegation’s view, the 
pacific settlement of disputes entailed the development 
of procedures for use by the United Nations and also 
by other organs. 





(Above left) A general view of the opening of the 1949 session of the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, at Lake Success on January 31. (Above right) Selim Sarper, of 
Turkey, who was elected Chairman of the Committee, in succession to Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 


of Mexico. (UN.20609,20598.) 
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In order to proceed with its work, the Interim Com- 
mittee should follow the procedure it had already 
instituted—by establishing a 15-member sub-com- 
mittee which would work in collaboration with the 
Secretariat. This sub-committee would plan and carry 
through the long-range program as directed by the 
Assembly resolution. It would prepare a careful 
agenda and present it for consideration by the Interim 
Committee as soon as possible. Mr. Austin was of the 
opinion that the program of the Committee should be 
started at once. Mr. Austin’s proposal empowered the 
Chairman to fill any vacancies that might occur on 
the sub-committe and to appoint additional members, 





providing membership did not exceed nineteen. 

The United States proposal was adopted by 39 
votes in favor, none against, and three abstentions 
(Australia, Costa Rica, and Cuba). The 15 members 
of the sub-committee are as follows: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, Colombia, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Sweden, 
Venezuela, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Before adjourning on January 31, the Committee 
elected new officers. Selim Sarper, of Turkey, was 
elected Chairman; Eduardo Matienzo, of Bolivia, 
Vice-Chairman, and George Ignatieff, of Canada, 
Rapporteur. 





IRO Plans for Europe and the Far East 


Aid for Emigrants to Palestine 


Free transportation either to future homes or to 
places of temporary refuge is being provided for thou- 
sands of displaced persons by decisions of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion taken at its recent session in Geneva. 

The Executive Committee lifted a restriction on 
IRO financial aid to emigrants to Palestine, in effect 
since May 18, 1948, by permitting Director-General 
William Hallam Tuck to pay emigration costs of eligi- 
ble refugees whose voyages commenced before Janu- 
ary 31, 1949. Further, after consultation with the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine, costs of emi- 
gration after that date may be paid. The maximum 
total payment under both provisions was set at 
$4,000,000, the expenditure anticipated for Palestine 
migration in the 1948-1949 IRO budget. 

The Executive Committee also authorized the im- 
mediate evacuation of all European refugees in China 
“whose lives or well-being may be in serious danger” 
to the temporary refuge of Samar in the Philippines. 
This decision ratified action already initiated by the 
Director-Generol in removing part of some 12,000 
refugees in Shanghai who need aid to reach safe 
havens. 

As an emergency measure IRO had begun the 
movement of 1,700 Jewish refugees, of an estimated 
4,000 in Shanghai, to the Middle East. In addition, 
900 of an estimated 8,000 non-Jewish refugees in that 
city have reached Samar, and others are to follow. 

The Philippine Republic offered IRO the use of 
former U.S. Navy installations on the southeast tip of 
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Samar as a temporary refuge. The site was made 
available for a maximum of 6,000 displaced persons 
for four months. 

Two shiploads of refugees left Shanghai for Samar 
in January. The two vessels will make three or four 
trips over this route and still other refugees are being 
flown from Shanghai to Samar by IRO airlift. 

IRO has also arranged the transportation of another 
large group of refugees from Shanghai to San Fran- 
cisco. Two IRO-chartered vessels, the Wooster Vic- 
tory and the Castelbianco, brought 1,800 refugees 
from Shanghai to Western Europe in December and 
early January. Other resettlement opportunities for 
Shanghai refugees are being sought by IRO officials. 


By another decision at the Executive Committee 
session, the IRO placed under its mandate two other 
large groups of European displaced persons. One is 
a group of Italian refugees, estimated at 6,000 to 
8,000, who formerly lived in territory transferred from 
Italian to Yugoslav sovereignty under the Italian 
Peace Treaty. Although their customary language is 
Italian, they are regarded as aliens in Italy because 
they failed to obtain Italian nationality under the 
terms of the Treaty. The other group is composed of 
about 3,000 persons of Greek ethnic origin. At pres- 
ent, however, they are not firmly established in Greece 
and are not Greek nationals. 

The Executive Committee, which ended its session 
on January 29, announced that March 24 had been 
set as the date for its next meeting. 
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The Program for Settlement in Indonesia 


I — Positions Set Forth Before Security Council 


All phases of recent developments in Indonesia 
came in for full and, at times, vehement discussion 
during the Security Council’s debates between January 
7 and 28. 

Once again the parties to the dispute were heard 
fully, and so, too, were interested Member states. 

The members of the Council also set forth their 
attitudes, and it is out of this full examination that the 
Council arrived at its latest and most comprehensive 
resolution for a settlement. 

During the discussions the Netherlands position 
was stated by Dr. J. H. van Royen, while Dr. L. N. 
Palar spoke for the Republic of Indonesia. 


References to Cease-Fire 


Throughout the former Republican territory the 
Netherlands forces had ceased hostilities, said Dr. van 
Royen on January 7: in Java on December 31, and in 
Sumatra on January 5. In his second statement on 
January 14, he said that the only action still per- 
mitted was against disturbing elements which endan- 
gered public security and the supply of food and other 
essential commodities to the population. 

Casualties were low compared to the victims of 
Republican terrorism, and, no doubt, the daily loss of 
life would have continued to rise had not the Nether- 
lands intervened. 

Dr. van Royen denied that fighting was still going 
on and that a Republican army was still in existence 
and resisting. The Republican army put up practically 
no fight, he asserted. The Netherlands forces met with 
no resistance or enmity from the population. There 
was no large-scale guerrilla warfare—in fact, none 
was expected. Murders, kidnapping, and other acts of 
terror had noticeably declined. Three weeks after the 
beginning of the purge, added Dr. van Royen, life was 
nearly back to normal in the former Republican areas. 

He predicted that extremist gangs would take over 
power again should the Dutch withdraw their armed 
forces, and that reprisals and retaliatory measures 
would follow. ' 

As against this picture, Dr. Palar sketched a very 
different situation. Despite the Council’s cease-fire 
resolution, he said, the Dutch had continued fighting 
and capturing towns. According to plan, Republican 
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troops did not defend the towns but retreated to the 
mountains and woods, only fighting in self-defence 
where necessary, while carrying out a scorched-earth 
policy. From their retreats they continued a guerrilla 
war of self-defence. 


Having attained their military objectives, the Dutch 
had now issued orders to cease hostilities, but they 
must continue shooting because they expected disturb- 
ances around the occupied towns. All over Java and 
Sumatra, Dr. Palar claimed, resistance had started. 
The impression created by reports from the Council’s 
Committee of Good Offices was that the occupying 
army was completely unable to control the areas it had 
invaded and was even unable to maintain law and 
order in the towns which the Dutch claimed to have 
occupied. 


Dr. Palar argued that the reports of the Good 
Offices Committee had proved that the Republican 
Government had exercised effective control of the 
army and had carried out the truce provisions fully. 
But it was virtually impossible to carry out the Coun- 
cil’s present cease-fire resolution. Openly defying it, 
the Dutch had now officially ordered cessation of hos- 
tilities after achieving their military aims. Simulta- 
neously they had ordered their army to fire on guer- 
rilla units. The Indonesian army could not be denied 
its right to self-defence. 


Political Leaders 


Another vital element of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution was the call to release political prisoners. On 
this matter Dr. van Royen reported on January 7 that 
five Republican leaders were released in Jogjakarta, 
and four others, including the President and Vice- 
President of the Republic, were likewise released 
from their enforced residence; but since they might 
still endanger public security if allowed entire free- 
dom of movement throughout the whole of Indonesia, 
that freedom for the time being had been limited to 
the island of Bangka. They enjoyed complete liberty 
throughout the entire island—more than 4,500 square 
miles. 


Dr. Palar, however, stressed that up to that date, 
the seventh, the Dutch had not released the President 
and several members of the Republican Government. 
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To “release” but to place restrictions on their freedom 
to move, act, and contact the people was to defeat the 
purpose of the Council’s resolution. That purpose was 
to restore them freedom to function as a government. 

On January 14 Dr. van Royen said that all but a 
few of the prominent political leaders enjoyed full 
freedom of movement. He made the point also that en- 
forced residence was in perfect harmony with interna- 
tional law and practice. 

This was followed by a reiteration on January 17 
by Dr. Palar that the political leaders had not yet 
been released. 


Negotiations 


As to the political future of the country, Dr. van 
Royen stated that once real peace had been restored, 
the Netherlands would proceed to the establishment 
of an all-Indonesian Federal Interim Government in 
consultation with representatives of all parts of Indo- 
nesia. He cited the visit of the Netherlands Premier to 
Indonesia in the first week of January as the first step 
towards these consultations. 

On this, Dr. Palar commented that none of the im- 
prisoned leaders would be found willing to begin any 
negotiations, nor would the people accept any such 
talks under duress. Any governmental structure ar- 
rived at by these means would only result in the con- 
tinuation of guerrilla warfare in Java and Sumatra 
and popular uprisings in the other islands. 

Only after the implementation of three conditions, 
Dr. Palar insisted—the immediate release in the fullest 
sense of the word of the Republican President and 
other political leaders, the immediate withdrawal of 
Dutch troops, and the reopening of negotiations with 
the Government of the Republic on the basis of the 
Renville Agreement and under the auspices of the 
Committee of Good Offices—would it be possible to 
reach a permanent and stable solution. 


"Political Reconstruction" 


Giving further information on the Netherlands 
plans, Dr. van Royen announced on January 14 that 
his Government had decided on a timetable along the 
following lines: 

e@ Establishment of the Federal Interim Government 
within one month (by February 14). 

e@ Free general elections under United Nations ob- 
servers during the third quarter of 1949. 

e@ The representative body thus elected to draw up 
a constitution for the United States of Indonesia to be 
submitted to the participating states for their assent. 


e A round-table conference between representatives 
of the Netherlands and of Indonesia in order to discuss 
a draft statute for the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 


e@ Transfer of sovereignty to the United States of 
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Indonesia. Saying that it would probably be impossible 
to achieve this by January 1, 1950, Dr. van Royen 
added: “My Government is of the opinion that, taking 
a realistic view, it can do no more than declare that 
it will do all within its power to achieve the transfer 
of sovereignty in the course of the year 1950.” 

This was not a new plan, Dr. Palar commented, for 
an all-Indonesia Federal Interim Government, estab- 
lishment of the United States of Indonesia, and the 
holding of free elections were the aims agreed on by 
both the Dutch and the Republic since the Linggadjati 
Agreement. But these stages were to be reached by 
bona fide negotiations between the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the Republic under 
the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices, not 
created unilaterally by the Dutch Government and 
imposed on the Indonesian people. 

Free elections could be held only if conducted and 
supervised by a United Nations agency without the 
pressure of Dutch occupying forces and free from 
the machinations of the Dutch Civil Administration. 

It was impossible for the Indonesian people, both 
psychologically and politically, to consider any pro- 
posal which was not based on the fullest restoration, 
both political and territorial, of the Republic. Only 
then would a basis be established on which fruitful 
negotiations with the Dutch could take place. 

Dr. Palar stressed the necessity of larger powers for 
the Security Council’s agency in Indonesia. He called 
also for a definite timetable in order to obviate any 
possibility of delaying tactics or dodging by the Dutch. 
Such a timetable should be part of a resolution laying 
down the basis for a settlement. 

Among other states participating in the debate, six 
members of the Council—China, Cuba, Egypt, Nor- 
way, the U.S.S.R., and the United States—and four 
of the five interested non-member states—Australia, 
Burma, India, and the Philippines — strongly con- 
demned what they considered to be Netherlands ag- 
gression in Indonesia. 


United States Views 


The United States, said Dr. Philip C. Jessup, could 
find no adequate justification for the Netherlands 
military action. That action was in conflict with the 
Renville Agreement and with the Security Council 
resolutions of August 1 and November 1, 1947, with 
which, he felt, the Netherlands Government was un- 
der obligation to comply. 

Furthermore, neither the United States Govern- 
ment nor the Committee of Good Offices considered 
that the Netherlands had complied with the Council’s 
recent orders for a cease-fire and release of prisoners. 
No excuses could conceal this act of defiance. More- 
over, the representative of the Netherlands had failed 
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to relieve his Government from the serious charge 
that it had violated the Charter of the United Nations. 


Dr. Jessup felt certain that the Council had no in- 
tention of approving action consolidating military 
victories which themselves were gained as a result 
of open defiance of an order by the Council. More- 
over, his Government could not but recall the history 
of Dutch non-co-operation in the work of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices. 

Military successes would not solve the problem. 
The use of force made the solution far more com- 
plex and difficult, and it could not be solved if the 
Council began on the basis of acceptance of the fruits 
of the illegal use of force. 


Only on the basis of the principles and procedures 
agreed to by the parties in the Linggadjati and Ren- 
ville Agreements and under the auspices of United 
Nations machinery could there be a solution, Dr. 
Jessup declared. The responsibility for the future 
rested in the first instance on the Netherlands authori- 
ties. The Council had a right to assume that the 
Netherlands Government, in accordance with its obli- 
gations, would bring to an end its defiance of the 
Council and give its full co-operation towards a fair 
and reasonable solution of the Indonesian question. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


The U.S.S.R. declared that the Netherlands 
had committed an act of aggression in violation of 
the Renville Agreement. Yakov A. Malik charged 
further that one of the reasons for the unleashing of 
this aggression was the fact that the Council, from 
the very beginning, did not fulfil its duties. The Neth- 
erlands violated the Council’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 24, but the United States and the United Kingdom 
followed a course not only of covering up, but also 
of giving direct support to the aggressive activity of 
the Netherlands Government against the Republic of 
Indonesia. It was they, he said, who sabotaged the 
adoption by the Council of a resolution for the with- 
drawal of the Netherlands troops from the territory 
of the Republic, and it was they who prevented the 
adoption of effective measures to restrain the ag- 
gressor. 

Could not the Council—the principal organ of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of international 
peace and security and for the protection of the legiti- 
mate interests of countries and peoples subjected to 
aggression—asked Mr. Malik, take measures towards 
forcing the aggressor to halt? 


Philippines Statement 


Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, reiterated the view that the Council was faced 
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with a breach of the peace and an act of aggression. 
Moreover, it was not a new act requiring prolonged 
examination and debate, but the resumption of mili- 
tary action which the Council ordered stopped more 
than a year before. It was not reasonable to expect 
that peaceful negotiations of any kind could be re- 
sumed so long as the Council chose to condone the 
brazen attempt to seek a solution of the Indonesian 
question by force of arms. 

The only way to save Asia for democracy, he de- 
clared, “is to give it freedom and to accept its many 
nations and numerous people—more than one half 
of the human race—as co-equal partners in the mak- 
ing of a freer and a better world.” 


Australian Stand 


The Australian representatives—first N.J.O. Makin 
and later J. D. L. Hood—were equally outspoken. 

“Clearly,” said Mr. Makin, “the Council cannot 
play the ostrich and bury its head in the sands of 
Lake Success, oblivious to defiance of its authority 
and the continuing threat to the peace. Clearly, it 
cannot simply leave its decisions, which all Members 
of the United Nations, including the Netherlands, 
have pledged themselves to accept and carry out under 
Article 25, to gather dust in the archives. The use 
of force cannot be condoned, nor can it be passed 
by in silence. Assurances alone are insufficient. Con- 
crete action, evidence of good faith, and the crea- 
tion of conditions of free negotiation are essential.” 

Australia was convinced that satisfaction of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Indonesian people, diffi- 
cult while Netherlands forces surrounded the Republic 
and enforced an economic blockade, was impossible 
so long as the Netherlands forces occupied Republican 
territory and held Republican leaders as prisoners. 
Conditions of confidence must be restored in which 
a settlement could be freely negotiated, and the wishes 
of the Indonesian people could be freely expressed. 

Mr. Makin called for immediate consideration of 
measures which the Council could take within its 
authority to bring “peace to Indonesia and assurance 
to South East Asia.” 


Indian Statement 


Sir B. Rama Rau, of India, explained the signifi- 
cance of some of the developments in Asia. He quoted 
from Premier Nehru’s announcement of the New 
Delhi Conference to discuss the Indonesian problem 
—that the “most naked and unabashed aggression 
and the use of armed might to suppress a people and 
a Government” had taken place; that it was of vital 
importance that the countries concerned confer to- 
gether and co-operate within the framework of the 
United Nations. 
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“India,” continued Sir Rama, “has always sup- 
ported the United Nations very strongly, and it is 
India’s desire to co-operate fully with the Security 
Council in any effective measures it may take with 
the object of solving this difficult problem on a satis- 
factory basis.” 

If for any reason the Council hesitated to take 
any action or did not accept the challenge, he said, 
not only would Indonesian independence be dead, 
but “a fatal blow” would have been given to the 
effectiveness of the Security Council and the whole 
United Nations. 


Other Views 


Egypt, remarked Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, realized 
that the Council had made some sincere endeavors 
to stand up to. its responsibilities, but these endeavors 
had been neither ample nor steady nor unhesitant, 
nor had they been able even partly to cope with 
the seriousness of the situation. 

What the Council was now facing was a choice 
between submitting to force and a fait accompli, and 
standing up to the responsibilities under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Three essential elements to a constructive solution 
of the problem were cited by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China: most solid guarantees of the freedom of elec- 
tion throughout Indonesia to the future Constituent 
Assembly; guarantees in regard to peace and order 
in Indonesia; and adoption of a more positive role by 
the United Nations in Indonesia in the future, both 
in respect of the plebiscite and in respect of the main- 
tenance of peace and order. 

“Unwarranted attack” and “manifestation of ag- 
gressive imperialism” were words used by U So Nyun, 
of Burma, to describe the Netherlands military op- 
erations. The Burmese Government, he said, was 
vitally interested in all measures calculated to restore 
security in that part of the world, and consequently 
in all measures which would minimize the repercus- 
sions that would inevitably result from a failure to 
check the present trends in the Indonesian situation. 
If not checked, that situation, he asserted, would dis- 
turb not only the peace of South East Asia, but also 
the peace of the world. 

Cuba submitted that this was a test case—testing 
the sincerity of those countries which had subscribed 
to the Charter and to the faith of all peoples of the 
earth in a great international experiment which sym- 
bolized peace and justice. The peoples of the Re- 
public of Indonesia had gained their right to inde- 
pendence, he affirmed. 

Finn Moe, of Norway, agreed that the military 
action undertaken by the Netherlands was not justi- 
fied and was not in accordance with the spirit and 
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the letter of the Charter, but it seemed that all the 
wrong was not on one side, and all the right on the 


other. It was impossible, however, to condone the 
so-called police action, in the launching of which the 
Netherlands Government had ignored and defied the 
United Nations. 

Norway thought that the time had passed when 
armed force was used as a means in international 
negotiations. Mr. Moe considered it the duty of the 
Council to take effective action to remedy the possible 
serious Consequences. 

The United Kingdom expressed concern, first, be- 
cause the attitude and action of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment had been of a kind which would render a 
solution much more difficult, and, second, because 
resolutions of the Council appeared to have been 
ignored or treated with less than the respect due to 
them. However, Sir Alexander Cadogan said, the 
United Kingdom Government had been reassured to 
some extent by Netherlands statements. An ultimate 
peaceful settlement would certainly require some im- 
mediate and positive steps on the part of the Nether- 
lands Government. If a satisfactory ending could be 
reached, many of the obstructions on the way would 
be forgotten. 

Belgium recalled that the Netherlands and other 
governments had challenged the competence of the 
Council, and the Council had neglected to verify its 
competence. Therefore it should not contemplate 
further measures than within the framework of good 
offices without, by a reference to the International 
Court of Justice, having made certain of its power 
to take them. 


Specific Topics 


Specific topics extensively discussed in the general 
debate by many of the participating states included 
the future role of the Council in the Indonesian ques- 
tion, the withdrawal of Netherlands troops, the re- 
lease of Republican leaders, and the need to fix dates 
for elections and for the transfer of sovereignty from 
the Netherlands to the proposed United States of 
Indonesia. 

The preliminary views of China, Cuba, Norway, 
and the United States on these and other subjects 
were outlined by their representatives and were later 
given concrete expression, after certain compromises 
had been reached, in a joint draft resolution presented 
on January 21 (see the second section of this article). 

Thus, at the end of the general debate, and after 
an adjournment of four days to permit consultation 
among the delegations in the drafting of proposals, 
the Council was ready for the consideration of specific 
recommendations. 
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The Program for Settlement in Indonesia 
II — Council Works Out Complete Plan 


On January 21, China, Cuba, Norway, and the 
United States jointly submitted to the Security Coun- 
cil a draft resolution which Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of 
the United States, termed ‘“‘a considered long-term ap- 
proach” to the Indonesian problem. It represented a 
compromise between the four sponsors, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, said, and it called also for a large 
measure of compromise and accommodation by the 
two parties. 

Dr. Jessup outlined five premises on which he 
believed that a real solution could be found: 

@ The Council must continue to concern itself with 
the Indonesian question. 

e There are two parties before the Council—the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

e The Council cannot put the seal of approval on 
the results of the recent military action, but the real 
problem in the withdrawal of Netherlands troops con- 
cerns method and timing. 

e@ The negotiations should be assisted by an agency 
of the Council, and a goal must be set for the consum- 
mation of those negotiations. 

e Any settlement must be the result of agreement of 
those concerned, including the non-Republican parts 
of Indonesia. 


Joint Draft Resolution 


The joint proposal called first for the immediate 
cessation of all military operations, including guerrilla 
warfare. Republican political prisoners were to be 
released immediately and unconditionally and returned 
to Jogjakarta for the free exercise of their functions. 

It also recommended that negotiations should be 
undertaken by the parties toward establishment of a 
federal, independent, and sovereign United States of 
Indonesia. The resolution set forth the following 
schedule: an Interim Federal Government to be estab- 
lished by March 15, elections for an Indonesian Con- 
stituent Assembly to be completed by October 1; 
sovereignty over Indonesia to be transferred to the 
United States of Indonesia at the earliest possible date 
and not later than July 1, 1950. 

These negotiations, according to the resolution, are 
to be assisted by the three-member Committee of 
Good Offices, reconstituted as the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia with enlarged powers—in- 
cluding the power to make recommendations to the 
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parties and to the Council. If agreement were not 
reached one month prior to the target dates, the Com- 
mission would immediately report to the Council with 
recommendations for a solution. 

The preamble of the draft resolution considered, 
among other things, that continued occupation of 
Republican territory by Netherlands forces “is incom- 
patible with the restoration of good relations between 
the parties and with the final achievement of a just 
and lasting settlement.” 

Then the operative part of the resolution provided 
that the Commission would recommend “the extent to 
which, consistent with reasonable requirements of pub- 
lic security and the protection of life and property, 
areas controlled by the Republic under the Renville 
Agreement (outside of the city of Jogjakarta) should 
be progressively returned to the administration” of 
the Republic. 

The Commission would supervise such transfers, 
and, after consultation with the parties, would also 
recommend “which if any Netherlands forces shall be 
retained temporarily in any area in order to assist in 
the maintenance of law and order.” 


Resolution from New Delhi Conference 


While these developments were taking place at Lake 
Success, representatives of fifteen interested countries 
—fourteen of them Members of the United Nations 
—met in New Delhi to discuss “the grave situation in 
Indonesia.” Four other states sent observers. 

After a four-day session the Chairman of the Con- 
ference, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, cabled to the President of the Security Council 
the text of a resolution adopted by the Conference. In 
doing so, Mr. Nehru drew attention to the strength 
of feeling among participating governments and their 
earnest and urgent desire that the dispute which en- 
dangered the peace of South East Asia and the world 
should be settled in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter. 

The resolution, Mr. Nehru pointed out, was framed 
in full recognition of the authority of the Council and 
mainly with a desire to assist it in a solution. He also 
pointed out that the Security Council acts not merely 
on behalf of its members but of all Member states 
of the United Nations. 


The Conference felt that effective action by the 
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Council to bring the situation to an end was “over- 
due.” 

The resolution declared that Dutch military action 
constituted a flagrant breach of the Charter and a 
defiance of the Security Council and the Committee of 
Good Offices. 

The resolution was along lines somewhat similar 
to those of the four-power draft resolution. Its recom- 
mendations to the Security Council included the im- 
mediate restoration of complete freedom for political 
prisoners. In order to enable the Republican Govern- 
ment to function freely it proposed that the residency 
of Jogjakarta be restored to the Republic immediately. 
Other areas of the islands of Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura held by the Republic on December 18 were 
to be restored not later than March 15, 1949. 

The resolution also recommended the withdrawal 
of Dutch forces immediately from the residency of 
Jogjakarta and progressively from the rest of Repub- 
lican territory under conditions to be prescribed by 
the Committee of Good Offices or some other agency 
of the Council and to be completed by March 15. 
Immediate removal of all trade restrictions and pro- 
vision of all facilities for communication were also 
called for. 

The resolution proposed a program for political set- 
tlement as follows: formation by March 15 of an In- 
terim Government, with full powers, including con- 
trol over its armed forces, for all Indonesia, Repub- 
lican and non-Republican; completion of elections for 
the Constituent Assembly of Indonesia by October 1; 
and complete transfer to the United States of Indo- 
nesia by January 1, 1950, of power over the whole of 
Indonesia. 


Comment on New Delhi Resolution 


This resolution adopted at the New Delhi Confer- 
ence was the subject of considerable discussion during 
the course of the Council’s debates. India and the 
Philippines strongly supported it. 

Sir B. Rama Rau, of India, urged the Council to 
give it careful consideration. The points of difference 
between it and the four-power draft were not many, 
he said. John D. L. Hood, of Australia, U So Nyun, 
of Burma, and Sir Rama suggested that the four-power 
proposals might be modified to give them more of 
the realistic intent of the New Delhi resolution. 

It was inescapable, said Mr. Hood, for the Council 
to see how near an approximation it could reach to 
the carefully considered conclusions of the New Delhi 
Conference, because they were fully in accord with the 
principle of regional consultations and action en- 
visaged in the Charter. The point to watch, he thought, 
was not merely whether a draft was acceptable to a 
sufficient number of Council members to ensure its 
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adoption, but to make certain that the proposals were 
really practicable and realistic. 

Judge Jose D. Ingles asserted that the Philippines 
favored, unequivocally and unreservedly, each and 
every recommendation set forth in the New Delhi 
resolution. 

The representative of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Dr. L. N. Palar, said that the terms of the joint draft 
could not be considered adequate, and he, too, urged 
the Council to make the fullest possible use of the 
ideas contained in the New Delhi resolution and to em- 
body them in the four-power draft in the form of 
amendments to secure the attainment of four points: 


® That the withdrawal of Dutch troops to the Ren- 
ville truce lines and the restoration of the territory 
under Republican control on December 18 be com- 
pleted not later than March 15, when the Interim 
Government should come into existence. 


® That Dutch troops be immediately withdrawn from 
the area of Jogjakarta, a well defined administrative 
unit comprising the city of Jogjakarta and adjoining 
areas, and progressively from the rest of the Re- 
publican territories under conditions prescribed by 
the United Nations Commission on Indonesia. 


® That the Republic of Indonesia be given an ade- 
quate economic basis. 


® That the elections for a Constituent Assembly be 
completed not later than October 1, 1949, and that 
sovereignty over the whole of Indonesia be completely 
transferred not later than January 1, 1950. 


On the other hand, Dr. J. H. van Royen, of the 
Netherlands, considered that the whole New Delhi 
resolution was based on the concept of what the rep- 
resentative of India had called a resurgence of Neth- 
erlands imperialism. The Netherlands did not in- 
tend to “set back the clock,” he said. The issue at 
stake was not whether Indonesia would become in- 
dependent—for that had been pledged long ago by 
the Netherlands—but in what structure and under 
what leadership the new independent state would 
set out. 


The Netherlands was firmly determined not to leave 
behind a state in which one particular minority in 
Java dominated all other groups and areas of the 
archipelago, nor a state ruled in fact by a dictatorial 
group which had, throughout negotiations, violently 
opposed the holding of elections in its own terri- 
tory, nor a state under the hegemony of a clique 
which had to depend for support on its army and 
on the influential Communist group. 


Specific criticisms of the joint draft resolution were 
also made chiefly in the light of the proposals con- 
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tained in the New Delhi resolution, and they con- 
cerned, in the main, two chief topics—the withdrawal 
of troops and the transfer of sovereignty. 


Withdrawal of Troops 


In regard to troop withdrawals, Mr. Ingles con- 
sidered the Asian resolution more adequate. He 
could not see how the Republican Government could 
fail to protect life and property once it was restored 
to full civil control. There need be no concern for 
the protection of the people against guerrillas in a 
land where the people themselves are the guerrillas, 
he said. 

The forces called on by the four-power draft to 
maintain law and order in the occupied areas were 
the invaders themselves, which, the Committee of 
Good Offices had reported, had absolutely no control 
of the areas outside the principal towns and main 
roads, and which, even in the towns which they had 
occupied, did not have sufficient troops to maintain 
law and order. 

Furthermore, it was important that the Dutch 
troops should be withdrawn from the Residency of 
Jogjakarta and, progressively, from the rest of Re- 
publican territory until the Federal Interim Govern- 
ment to prepare the elections for the Constituent As- 
sembly should have. been established—that is, on 
March 15. 

U So Nyun, of Burma, also felt that in the absence 
of a fixed date for the withdrawal of troops, there 
could be no guarantee of a complete withdrawal even 
after the transfer of sovereignty. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., argued that all 
Netherlands troops should be removed from Repub- 
lican territory immediately and without any condi- 
tions or exceptions, and later presented an amend- 
ment to this effect. The question of withdrawal could 
not be left to the discretion of a commission, he said. 

Withdraw the troops, Mr. Malik counselled; give 
full freedom and sovereign rights to the Government 
of the Republic; and then law and order will be re- 
stored and ensured. Any wish or proposal for the 
carrying out of free and democratic elections with- 
out a solution of the question of the withdrawal of 
Netherlands troops could have no real significance 
and could only be hypocritical and false, he con- 
tended. 

Without the withdrawal of troops, agreed Vassili 
A. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., there could 
be no free elections. The presence of such troops 
to maintain law and order he considered entirely 
unacceptable. 

Dr. van Royen said that Netherlands military ex- 
perts had unanimously denied the assertions by ob- 
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servers of the Good Offices Committee that sufficient 
Dutch troops were not available for the protection 
of the civil population. As soon as the Federal In- 
terim Government disposed of sufficient forces to 
maintain law and order on its own authority the 
Netherlands troops would be withdrawn. 

The essential matter of the withdrawal of troops, 
commented Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, was 
“dealt with rather shyly in an almost hidden corner” 
of the draft resolution. The Council should “order 
—not only recommend”—a speedy and progressive 
withdrawal. 

In pure principle, remarked Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan, of the United Kingdom, it was wrong to hold 
elections in a country under the occupation of foreign 
troops, but it might be inconvenient or worse to hold 
elections in a territory where a greater or lesser de- 
gree of disorder reigned. 

Sir Rama Rau, however, wondered if the Repub- 
lican leaders, when released, could induce their fol- 
lowers to cease guerrilla activities until and unless 
the Dutch troops were withdrawn. He attached im- 
portance to the withdrawal before a specified day, 
say March 15. 

Dr. Jessup, however, took the position that once 
the principle was accepted, as it was in both resolu- 
tions, that representatives on the spot should decide 
on the manner and timing of the withdrawal, it was 
logical to avoid setting any specific deadline. 


Transfer of Sovereignty 


Both Sir Rama Rau and Mr. Ingles urged that 
the date—January 1, 1950—fixed in the New Delhi 
resolution for the transfer of sovereignty to the United 
States of Indonesia should be adopted rather than 
July 1, 1950, as provided in the four-power draft. 
The Dutch themselves had set the January 1 date, 
said Mr. Ingles, and it had also been chosen by the 
Republicans. 

Dr. Jessup argued that the objectives of both the 
New Delhi resolution and the four-power proposals 
were the same. The draft resolution called for a 
transfer of sovereignty at the earliest possible date, 
but in any case not later than July 1, 1950. The 
drafters had taken into consideration the number of 
matters that would have to be dealt with by an In- 
terim Federal Government and by the Government 
of the Netherlands before the actual transfer could 
take place. 

For instance, only after a fully representative body 
came into being after the elections to be held by 
October 1, could the final texts of the instruments 
which would concern the whole of Indonesia—such 
as the statute of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union— 
be negotiated with the Government of the Netherlands. 
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Apart from the two specific topics of withdrawal 
and the stages for transference of power, the debate 


ranged over numerous other points. Both Mr. Ingles 
and Sir Rama Rau, for instance, stressed the im- 
portance of the removal of all trade restrictions im- 
posed by the Netherlands authorities, as advocated 
by the New Delhi Conference, and the need to pro- 
vide adequate economic resources for the proper 
functioning of the new Republican Government. 

Egypt regarded the draft resolution as “merely one 
step forward, which must be followed by several 
other steps.” The resolution would not be effective 
without the co-operation of both the Republican and 
Netherlands Governments, said Mahmoud Bey Fawzi. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, too, hoped that it would 
win the assent of both parties so that general agree- 
ment might produce a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

For Canada, General A. G. L. McNaughton also 
thought that the draft provided a practical basis for a 
settlement. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. representatives were sharply critical of the 
draft resolution. Mr. Malik considered it fully to the 
taste of the aggressor and acceptable to its protectors 
and supporters. He and Mr. Tarassenko thought 
that it ignored the legitimate interests of the Indo- 
nesian Republic and its people. 

The liberated Government, said Mr. Malik, would 
carry out its functions, and negotiations would be 
undertaken, under the conditions of a Netherlands 
occupation. Changing the Committee of Good Offices 
to a Commission was merely a change of label with- 
out any change in membership, and the extension of 
the terms of reference would give to the United States 
representative even greater opportunities to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Indonesia, to shield the 
policy of the Dutch aggressors, and to defend the 
interests of United States monopolies. 

Belgium and Argentina stressed the importance of 
the Council’s mediatory powers. Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, of Belgium, hoped that the Commission 
would follow the example of diplomacy, prudence, 
and caution so successfully set by the Council’s Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan and that it would not 
try to act simply as a prosecutor. 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, believed that 
the best manner in which the Council could help was 
to make use of its mediatory powers. To go any 
further than that “would involve us in very great 
dangers,” especially now, he said, when grave 
differences between the major powers paralyzed the 
efficiency of the action of the Council. 

For the Republic, Dr. Palar quoted press reports 
of a statement by “Dutch official spokesmen” to the 
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effect that the Indonesian people would be forced to 
pay for the war against themselves—an amount which 
would eventually be $1,000,000,000. This, he said, 
revealed the hard core of the Indonesian problem— 
“the economic domination of our people.” 

Even if the Netherlands should verbally accept the 
terms of the draft resolution, experience had clearly 
demonstrated, he said, that they would not, in any 
event, implement its terms. He pleaded for sufficient 
safeguards with respect to the actual position of the 
people and against possible dangers arising from the 
terms of the proposal. 


Netherlands Position 


The Netherlands representative requested a day’s 
adjournment in order to state his Government’s re- 
actions and then, at the meeting on January 28, he 
declared that adoption of the proposal would lead to 
the most harmful results for Indonesia, for the Neth- 
erlands, and for the United Nations. The draft reso- 
lution contained a drastic and deep interference in 
the domestic affairs of a state, such as no Member 
of the United Nations had ever accepted when sign- 
ing the Charter. In order to prevent such a danger 
to the future of the United Nations and of its Mem- 
bers, Dr. van Royen once again urged the Council 
to submit to the International Court of Justice the 
question of whether the Council was competent to 
deal with the Indonesian question. 

The draft resolution proposed that the new Com- 
mission should take its decisions by a majority vote. 
One member (Belgium) was chosen by the Nether- 
lands, and one (Australia) by the Republic. Thus, 
Dr. van Royen said, the decisive vote would as a rule 
lie with the third member—the United States. 

The real effect, therefore, would be that the Neth- 
erlands during the interim period would hand over 
fundamental rights, constituting part of its sovereignty 
over Indonesia, to the United States. The Dutch had 
been in Indonesia since 1595, and they could not 
see any reason why, at the last minute before giving 
the area its complete independence, they should in 
fact hand over part of their sovereignty to some 
foreign state or international agency. 

This, he predicted, would also be unrealistic and 
impractical and would lead to “complete chaos” as 
a result of the separation of authority and responsi- 
bility: the Commission, like the Republican adminis- 
tration, would have to rely either on Netherlands 
forces to maintain law and order—in which case the 
Netherlands would be held responsible for a situa- 
tion resulting from decisions taken by the United 
Nations—or on such forces as the Republic could 
recreate—which would mean terror, retaliation, and 
revenge. 
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Republic Asks For Facilities 


The Security Council’s assistance in securing 
communication and transport facilities for contact 
with his Government was requested by Dr. L. N. 
Palar, Chief of the Delegation of the Republic of 
Indonesia, on January 17. Dr. Palar asked for 
transmission of official messages to and from Re- 
publican leaders through the Committee of Good 
Offices. He also requested transport facilities and 
safe-conduct for officials designated by the Repub- 
lican Government to proceed to Lake Success. This 
request, Dr. Palar said, was in line with aid given 
to the Netherlands Premier when he visited Indo- 
nesia. 


There being no objection by members, the Presi- 
dent, General A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, 
asked the Secretariat and the Committee of Good 
Offices to facilitate the requested exchange of mes- 
sages. As for transport and safe-conduct, he asked 
the Committee to request Netherlands authorities 
in the area to make appropriate arrangements. 




















The reference to assistance granted to the 
Netherlands Prime Minister, General McNaughton 
explained, concerned a communication from India, 
while the Council was in transit across the Atlantic 
from Paris, requesting the views of the President 
on facilities which should be extended to the 
Netherlands Premier to pass through to Indonesia. 
As the Council was not in session at the time, the 
President had suggested that it would be appro- 
priate to extend these facilities, since it was under- 
stood that the purpose of the Prime Minister’s jour- 
ney was to contribute to settlement of the problem. 
India then gave the necessary facilities for the Pre- 
mier’s plane to land in the country. 


On January 27, Dr. Palar referred again to his 
request for facilities for one or two representatives 
of the Republican Government to come to Lake 
Success. Dr. van Royen regretted that he had not 
received any further word from his Government on 
the matter. 






















In addition, because the provisions duplicated yet 
partly deviated from the detailed program and time- 
table worked out jointly by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and the Federalists, they would have a confus- 
ing and paralyzing effect on the work of political re- 
construction. 


Dr. van Royen emphasized that if the Council, not- 
withstanding the Netherlands objections, should adopt 
the draft resolution, it would create “a most unfor- 
tunate situation between itself and the Netherlands 
Government, for which the Council would have to 
bear the full responsibility . . . it would only have 
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itself to blame for the almost unbridgeable gap which 
it would create.” 

Dr. van Royen recalled that his delegation had 
circulated among some members of the Council a 
tentative draft-resolution, which contained three main 
constructive suggestions: 

@ the detailed program and timetable leading to the 
creation of an independent United States of Indo- 
nesia, united with the Netherlands in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union; 

@ the proposal that the United Nations arrange for 
the observation of the elections to be held this year 
in the affected areas; 

® the suggestion that the United Nations appoint a 
plenipotentiary in Indonesia with certain specified 
powers. 

The draft resolution, however, proceeded along 
different lines on very many points, and the Nether- 
lands Government had fundamental objections to it. 

Dr. van Royen concluded: “My Government will 
carry out this resolution, if it is adopted by the Se- 
curity Council, to the extent to which it is compatible 
with the responsibility of the Netherlands for the 
maintenance of real freedom and order in Indonesia 
—a responsibility which at this moment no one else 
can take over from us.” 


Draft Resolution Adopted 


The Council then proceeded to vote, paragraph by 
paragraph, on the draft resolution which had been 
amended slightly by the four sponsors and, with the 
approval of the sponsors, by Canada. These amend- 
ments, as Dr. Tsiang, of China, explained, improved 
“the manners” of the draft; changed the references 
to Jogjakarta from the “city of Jogjakarta” to the 
“Jogjakarta area”; and added to the scope of the 
Commission’s recommendations provision “for such 
economic measures as are required for the proper 
functioning of the administration” of the Republic. 
The Canadian amendment was for clarification only. 

A Soviet Union amendment to replace the first 
paragraph of the operative part of the draft resolu- 
tion with the provision—“the Netherlands troops 
shall be immediately withdrawn to the positions pro- 
vided for by the Renville Truce Agreement”—ob- 
tained four votes (Cuba, Egypt, the U.S.S.R., and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R.) and was therefore lost. 

The draft resolution was passed, most of the para- 
graphs securing seven or eight votes, with none 
against, and the other members abstaining. With 
the adoption of this resolution the Council completed 
another phase of its action on the Indonesian question. 

(For the text of the adopted resolution and a note 
on the voting, see pages 160 and 161). 
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Resolution on Indonesian Question 
As Adopted by the Security Council on January 28, 1949 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


RECALLING its resolutions of 1 
August 1947, 25 August 1947, and 
1 November 1947, with respect to 
the Indonesian question: 


TAKING NOTE with approval of 
the reports submitted to the Se- 
curity Council by its Committee of 
Good Offices for Indonesia; 


CONSIDERING that its resolutions 
of 24 December 1948 and 28 De- 
cember 1948 have not been fully 
carried out; 


CONSIDERING that continued occu- 
pation of the territory of the Re- 
public of Indonesia by the armed 
forces of the Netherlands is incom- 
patible with the restoration of good 
relations between the parties and 
with the final achievement of a just 
and lasting settlement of the Indo- 
nesian dispute; 


CONSIDERING that the establish- 
ment and maintenance of law and 
order throughout Indonesia is a 
necessary condition to the achieve- 
ment of the expressed objectives and 
desires of both parties; 


NoTING with satisfaction that the 
parties continue to adhere to the 
principles of the Renville Agree- 
ment and agree that free and demo- 
cratic elections should be held 
throughout Indonesia for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Constituent 
Assembly at the earliest practicable 
date, and further agree that the Se- 
curity Council should arrange for 
the observation of such elections by 
an appropriate agency of the United 
Nations; and that the representative 
of the Netherlands has expressed his 
Government’s desire to have such 
elections held not later than 1 Oc- 
tober 1949; 


NoTING also with satisfaction that 
the Government of the Netherlands 
plans to transfer sovereignty to the 
United States of Indonesia by 1 
January 1950, if possible, and, in 
any case, during the year 1950; 


_Conscious of its primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, and 
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in order that the rights, claims, and 
position of the parties may not be 
prejudiced by the use of force; 


1. CALLS UPON the Government of 
the Netherlands to insure the im- 
mediate discontinuance of all mili- 
tary operations, calls upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic simul- 
taneously to order its armed adher- 
ents to cease guerrilla warfare, and 
calls upon both parties to co-operate 
in the restoration of peace and the 
maintenance of law and_ order 
throughout the area affected. 


2. CALLS UPON the Government of 
the Netherlands to release imme- 
diately and unconditionally all po- 
litical prisoners arrested by them 
since 17 December 1948 in the Re- 
public of Indonesia; and to facili- 
tate the immediate return of officials 
of the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia to Jogjakarta in order 
that they may discharge their respon- 
sibilities under paragraph 1 above 
and in order to exercise their ap- 
propriate functions in full freedom, 
including administration of the Jog- 
jakarta area, which shall include the 
city of Jogjakarta and its immediate 
environs. The Netherlands authori- 
ties shall afford to the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia such 
facilities as may reasonably be re- 
quired by that Government for its 
effective function in the Jogjakarta 
area and for communication and 
consultation with all persons in In- 
donesia. 


3. RECOMMENDS that, in the in- 
terest of carrying out the expressed 
objectives and desires of both parties 
to establish a federal, independent, 
and sovereign United States of In- 
donesia at the earliest possible date, 
negotiations be undertaken as soon 
as possible by representatives of the 
Government of the Netherlands and 
representatives of the Republic of 
Indonesia with the assistance of the 


Commission referred to in Paragraph 
4 below on the basis of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Linggadjati 
and Renville Agreements, and tak- 
ing advantage of the extent of agree- 
ment reached between the parties 
regarding the proposals submitted to 
them by the United States represen- 
tative on the Committee of Good 
Offices on 10 September 1948; and 
in particular, on the basis that: 


(a) The establishment of the In- 
terim Federal Government which is 
to be granted the powers of internal 
government in Indonesia during the 
interim period before the transfer 
of sovereignty shall be the result of 
the above negotiations and shall take 
place not later than 15 March 1949; 


(b) The elections which are to 
be held for the purpose of choosing 
representatives to an Indonesian 
Constitutent Assembly should be 
completed by 1 October 1949; and 


(c) The transfer of sovereignty 
over Indonesia by the Government 
of the Netherlands to the United 
States of Indonesia should take place 
at the earliest possible date, and in 
any case not later than 1 July 1950; 


Provided that if no agreement is 
reached by one month prior to the 
respective dates referred to in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) above, 
the Commission referred to in para- 
graph 4 (a) below or such other 
United Natitons agency as may be 
established in accordance with para- 
graph 4 (c) below, shall imme- 
diately report to the Security Coun- 
cil with its recommendatitons for a 
solution of the difficulties. 


4. (a) The Committee of Good 
Offices shall henceforth be known 
as the UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION FOR INDONESIA. The Commis- 
sion shall act as the representative 
of the Security Council in Indonesia 
and shall have all of the functions 
assigned to the Committee of Good 
Offices by the Security Council since 
18 December, and the functions con- 
ferred on it by the terms of this 
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resolution. The Commission shall 
act by majority vote, but its reports 
and recommendations to the Security 
Council shall present both majority 
and minority views if there is a 
difference of opinion among the 
members of the Commission. 


(b) The Consular Commission is 
requested to facilitate the work of 
the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia by providing military ob- 
servers and other staff and facilities 
to enable the Commission to carry 
out its duties under the Council’s 
resolutions of 24 and 28 December 
1948 as well as under the present 
resolution, and shall temporarily 
suspend other activities. 


(c) The Commission shall assist 
the parties in the implementation of 
this resolution, and shall assist the 
parties in the negotiations to be un- 
dertaken under paragraph 3 above 
and is authorized to make recom- 
mendations to them or to the Se- 
curity Council on matters within its 
competence. Upon agreement being 
reached in such negotiations, the 
Commission shall make recommen- 
dations to the Securjty Council as 
to the nature, powers, and func- 
tions of the United Nations agency 
which should remain in Indonesia to 
assist in the implementation of the 
provisions of such agreement until 
sovereignty is transferred by the 
Government of the Netherlands -to 
the United States of Indonesia. 


(d) The Commission shall have 
authority to consult with represen- 
tatives of areas in Indonesia other 
than the Republic, and to invite rep- 
resentatives of such areas to partici- 
pate in the negotiations referred to 
in paragraph 3 above. 


(e) The Commission or such 
other United Nations agency as may 
be established in accordance with 
its recommendation under paragraph 
4 (c) above is authorized to observe 
on behalf of the United Nations the 
elections to be held throughout In- 
donesia and is further authorized, 
in respect of the territories of Java, 


Madura, and Sumatra, to make 
recommendations regarding the con- 
ditions necessary (a) to ensure that 
the elections are free and demo- 
cratic, and (b) to guarantee free- 
dom of assembly, speech, and pub- 
lication at all times, provided that 
such guarantee is not construed so 
as to include the advocacy of vio- 
lence or reprisals. 


(f) The Commission should as- 
sist in achieving the earliest possible 
restoration of the civil administra- 
tion of the Republic. To this end 
it shall, after consultation with the 
parties, recommend the extent to 
which, consistent with reasonable re- 
quirements of public security and 
the protection of life and property, 
areas controlled by the Republic 
under the Renville Agreement (out- 
side of the Jogjakarta area) should 
be progressively returned to the ad- 
ministration of the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia, and shall 
supervise such transfers. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission may 
include provision for such economic 
measures as are required for the 
proper functioning of the adminis- 
tration and for the economic well- 
being of the population of the areas 
involved in such transfers. The 
Commission shall, after consultation 
with the parties, recommend which 
if any Netherlands forces shall be 
retained temporarily in any area 
(outside of the Jogjakarta area) in 
order to assist in the maintenance 
of law and order. If either of the 
parties fails to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Commission men- 
tioned in this paragraph, the Com- 
mission shall report immediately to 
the Security Council with its further 
recommendations for a solution of 
the difficulties. 


(g) The Commission shall ren- 
der periodic reports to the Council, 
and special reports whenever the 
Commission deems necessary. 


(h) The Commission shall em- 
ploy such observers, officers, and 
other persons as it deems necessary. 


5. REQuEstTs the Secretary-General 
to make available to the Commission 
such staff, funds, and other facili- 
ties as are required by the Commis- 
sion for the discharge of its func- 
tion. 


6. CALLS UPON the Government of 
the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia to co-operate fully in 
giving effect to the provisions of 
this resolution. 





NOTE ON THE VOTING: The resolu- 
tion was adopted in a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote and was not voted 
on as a whole. There were no nega- 
tive votes on any of the paragraphs. 


France abstained on every para- 
graph. The Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained on the reference 
to the Council's resolutions of 
August 25 and November 1, 1947, 
in the first paragraph of the pre- 
amble, as well as on the second, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh paragraphs of the 
preamble and on all the operative 
paragraphs except the second. They 
explained that if that second para- 
graph had been voted on as they had 
requested, they would have abstained 
on the second sentence and on the 
reference to the first paragraph. 
Argentina joined with France, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
in abstaining on all the paragraphs of 
the resolution after 3 (c). 


A Soviet amendment to replace 
the first paragraph of the operative 
part of the resolution by the text— 
“The Netherlands troops shall be 
immediately withdrawn to the posi- 
tions provided for by the Renville 
Truce Agreement”—was rejected by 
a vote of 4 in favor (Cuba, Egypt, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R.) to 
none against, with 7 abstentions (Ar- 
gentina, Canada, China, France, 
Norway, United Kingdom, and 
United States). 
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New Members of the Security al 


The following are biographical notes about the representatives of the three mem- 
bers of the Security Council—Cuba, Egypt, and Norway—who took their seats 


at the beginning of the year. 


Mahmoud Bey Fawzi 


Mahmoud Fawzi, formerly Dep- 
uty representative of Egypt on the 
Security Council, took over from the 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, Hafiz Affifi Pasha, 
for the period of his absence on af- 
fairs of state in Egypt. Mr. Fawzi 
retains his post as Minister-Coun- 
selor to the Egyptian Legation in 
Washington, which he held at the 
time of his appointment to the Se- 
curity Council, 1946. Born in Cairo 
in 1900, he studied at the University 
of Cairo, the Royal University of 
Rome, Liverpool University in 
England, and Columbia University, 
New York, graduating in jurispru- 
dence, political science, economics 
and journalism. He then entered 
the diplomatic service and served as 
Vice-Consul in New York and New 
Orleans from 1926 to 1929, and as 
Consul in Kobe, Japan, from 1929 
to 1935. Subsequent posts included 
those of Second Secretary in Athens 
from 1936 to 1937; Consul-General 
in Liverpool from 1937 to 1939; 
Director of the Nationalities De- 
partment, Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Cairo, from 1939 to 1941; 
and Consul-General in Jerusalem 
from 1941 to 1944. Mr. Fawzi was 
appointed Chargé d'affaires in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, 
in 1944, and served in this capacity 
until the beginning of 1945, when 
he was transferred to Washington, 
D. C., as Counselor of his country’s 
Legation. In 1946, he was appointed 
permanent representative of Egypt 
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to the United Nations, which posi- 
tion he still holds. 


Dr. Alberto Alvarez 

Born in San Antonio de las Vegas, 
Havana province, Cuba, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1905, Dr. Alberto Inocente 
Alvarez was educated at the Insti- 
tute de Segunda Ensenanza, Havana, 
where he secured a Bachelor of Arts 
degree, and at Havana University, 
where he became a Doctor of Law. 
In 1934 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Cuban Revolutionary Party. 
Five years later, he was elected a 
Representative to the Cuban Con- 
stituent Assembly, and in 1944 be- 
came the Senator for Havana Prov- 
ince. He quickly attained Cabinet 
rank, being appointed Minister of 
Commerce in October of the same 
year. He retained that post for a 
year, when he was made a Minister 
of State, which office he held until 
February 1947. During this period 
he was President of the Cuban dele- 
gation to the Preparatory Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment, 
London, in 1946; Ambassador to 
Mexico in the same year, and first 
delegate of the Cuban delegation to 
the Trade and Employment Confer- 
ence in Havana in 1947. 

In addition to membership of the 
Security Council, Dr. Alvarez has 
been appointed Cuba’s permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary. In this 
capacity he has replaced Dr. Guil- 
lermo Belt, Cuban Ambassador in 
Washington. 


Finn Moe 


Finn Moe, permanent representa- 
tive of Norway to the United Na- 
tions since the autumn of 1946, with 
the rank of Ambassador Plenipo- 
tentiary, was a journalist by profes- 
sion. Born in Bergen, Norway, in 
1902, he took his advanced studies 
in France at the Lycée Corneille 
and the University of Paris. After 
one year in Germany, he began his 
journalistic career in 1929 with 
Arbeiderbladet, the Labor Party 
newspaper, of which he became a 
diplomatic correspondent in 1933, 
and later foreign editor. In 1936 
he won the Conrad Mohrs Press 
Scholarship and studied in the 
United States. He has travelled in 
most European countries and also 
paid a short visit to Japan. Before 
the war he was a member of the 
Executive of the Labor and So- 
cialist International. In 1940, after 
the invasion of Norway, Mr. Moe 
was appointed Director of Norwe- 
gian broadcasting from the United 
States and three years later became 
Press Consultant at the Norwegian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Lon- 
don (1943 to 1945). In 1945 he 
was elected alternate member of the 
Norwegian Parliament. He was a 
member of the Norwegian delega- 
tion to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations and to 
the General Assembly in London, 
January 1946, and was subsequently 
attached to the United Nations as 
political adviser to the Secretary- 
General. 
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Continuing Efforts for Palestine Armistice 


Rhodes Negotiations Widened 


“Excellent progress” was made in the early stages 
of the armistice negotiations at Rhodes, only to be 
followed by “severe divergencies in viewpoint” be- 
tween representatives of the two parties, the Egyptian 
and Israeli Governments. 


This information was cabled to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on January 25 by Acting Mediator Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, who presided as Chairman at the negotiations. 
At the same time he transmitted the terms of a cease- 
fire agreement which had been formally approved by 
the two delegations, and under which they agreed 
that: 


e The general cease-fire agreement which became 
effective on January 7 was hereby formally confirmed 
“as a complete and enduring cease-fire between all 
elements of our military or para-military forces—land, 
sea and air—wherever located.” 


e@ No element of the forces of either party should 
advance beyond the line now held by foremost ele- 
ments of its ground forces, or enter into or pass over 
waters adjacent to the coastline held by the other 
party. 

@ No movements of civilians were to occur from one 
side to the other. 


Al Faluja Convoy 


Three days later, the first United Nations super- 
vised and escorted food and medical convoy entered 
Al Faluja, carrying some 25 tons of supplies for the 
relief of the Egyptian military forces and approx- 
imately 3,000 civilians. This operation, which was car- 
ried through without incident, implemented an under- 
taking by the Israeli Government on January 24. 

The next important development in the Rhodes 
negotiations occurred on January 30, when the Acting 
Mediator extended a formal invitation to all of the 
Arab States—other than Egypt, which was already 
represented—to come to Rhodes to negotiate. 

In taking.this action, Dr. Bunche reminded the 
Governments concerned of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution of November 16, 1948, which called upon the 
parties in the Palestine conflict to enter into negotia- 
tions looking toward the immediate establishment of 
an armistice. 
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Dr. Bunche pointed out that he was extending his 
invitation in his capacity as Acting Mediator and not 
as Chairman of the current Egyptian-Israeli negotia- 
tions. Those negotiations, he added, had resulted in 
significant accords being reached in the early stages. 
But before an armistice could be signed, important 
differences concerning the implementation of the 
Council’s resolution of November 4 (ordering with- 
drawal of troops to positions held on October 14) 
must first be resolved. 


Why Rhodes Was Suggested 


Rhodes was suggested as the place for the new 
negotiations because it was neutral ground and had 
all necessary facilities. Dr. Bunche was willing how- 
ever to consider any other place which might be sug- 
gested. 


“If this most earnest invitation is favorably re- 
ceived,” the Acting Mediator said, “it will be for the 
Arab States themselves to decide whether such nego- 
tiations should be entered into collectively or sepa- 
rately. In view of the different problems involved, 
they might be carried on separately but simultaneously 
at the same place.” 


Dr. Bunche requested the reactions of the Arab 
States to his invitation, including their views as to 
whether the negotiations should be on a collective or 
separate basis, and the earliest date on which they 
might begin. He added that should the need arise for 
consultation on any aspect of his invitation, he would 
be glad to send a personal emissary for this purpose. 





International Library Conference 








The report which appeared in our January 
issue (vol. VI, no. 1) on the meetings in Paris 
should have stated that the Conference was held 
at the initiative and with the generous co-opera- 
tion and support of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
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Program of Work on Fiscal Problems 


Commission Maps Continuation of Studies 


Experts on public finance from 15 member coun- 
tries met at Lake Success from January 10 to 25 for 
the second session of the Fiscal Commission. One of 
the most important results of the session was the elab- 
oration of the work program of the Secretariat in the 
fiscal field. Like the other decisions of the Commission, 
this program is submitted to the parent body, the 
Economic and Social Council, in the form of a draft 
resolution. 


In a large measure the program calls for continua- 
tion and development of work being done by the 
Secretariat. Its first item, for example, refers to 
technical assistance to Member countries. It will be 
recalled that at its Paris session the General As- 
sembly approved considerable expansion of such aid. 
Technical assistance given by the United Nations in 
the past included services in fiscal matters such as 
the aid given to Venezuela in drawing up a fiscal 
and administrative program for the country. The 
Commission proposes that such technical assist- 
ance in fiscal matters be continued in the terms of 
the Assembly’s resolution. 


To furnish authoritative information on fiscal mat- 
ters to Governments and to the organs and agencies 
of the United Nations is itself a most important ac- 
tivity. Following earlier recommendations of the 
Economic and Social Council, the Secretariat started 
a Fiscal Information Service. This unit collects in- 
formation by letters to the Governments, from mis- 
sions to various countries and from special ques- 
tionnaires. 


Fiscal Studies of the Secretariat 


The information thus gathered also furnishes the 
basis for the work of compilation and research of the 
Secretariat. The first volume published in this field was 
entitled “Public Debt 1914-1947,” giving basic data 
on the public debt situation of 52 countries. Another 
work already published, “International Tax Agree- 
ments,” contains the texts of over one hundred recent 
agreements for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion. A study of fiscal evo- 
lution in 64 countries in the form of Public Finance 
Surveys is now in progress. 

Two special questionnaires were prepared in the 
Secretariat, one on Public Finance Data, the other on 
the Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, Assets and 
Transactions, in order to assemble documents and in- 
formation for studies on these matters. 
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Members attached great importance to this work. 
The Commission’s resolution therefore recommends 
that the Secretariat continue to build up the Fiscal 
Information Service and to carry out these projects. 

Other studies recommended to the Secretariat in 
the Commission’s resolution cover: the comparative 
analysis of international tax agreements; credits for 
corporation and dividend taxes paid abroad; the effects 
of tax measures on international trade and invest- 
ment; the problem of extra-territorial taxation; and the 
rendering of reciprocal administrative assistance be- 
tween national tax authorities in the matter of tax 
assessment and collection. Financial transfers for the 
payment of foreign taxes, on the other hand, was a 
subject which the Commission felt was more appro- 
priate to the International Monetary Fund. 

The resolution also asks for continued collection of 
comments from Member governments on the Model 
Tax Conventions of the League of Nations. These 
Conventions—one prepared in Mexico City and the 
other in London under the auspices of the Fiscal 
Committee of the League of Nations—deal mainly 
with double taxation. They are designed as patterns 
for bilateral treaties between nations. 

The assessment and collection of taxes in various 
countries are covered by a great variety of legal pro- 
visions. The Commission recommends that the Sec- 
retariat continue to collect information on the legal 
provisions obtaining in different countries. 

The last item on this program of work for the 
Secretariat is to continue the work of the League 
of Nations Fiscal Committee. To be performed in 
co-operation with other organs of the United Na- 
tions, this work is to be directed specially to two 
important aspects: (1) fiscal measures to prevent de- 
pressions and (2) the influence of taxes on consump- 
tion, the standard of living and production. 


A program calling for such extensive collection of 
data cannot succeed without the full co-operation of 
Member governments. The Commission therefore 
submits a second resolution by which the -Economic 
and Social Council would call upon Members to 
hasten replies to Secretariat inquiries and requests 
in these matters. The resolution also suggests that 
governments designate an officer or service for liaison 
with the Secretariat. 

Furthermore, the draft resolution called on the 
Secretariat to seek, where appropriate, the co-opera- 
tion of universities, scientific institutions or learned 
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societies on certain individual research projects of a 
more regional or specialized nature. 

Having mapped out this program of work, the Com- 
mission addressed itself to one of the most important 
fiscal problems, that of international double taxation. 
Work in this matter of avoiding double taxation has 
been going on for several years. The Fiscal Committee 
of the League did a great deal and the subject has 

een dealt with in numerous conferences. Every coun- 

y has its own complex and detailed system of tax 
.aws and regulations. Their co-ordination for the pur- 
pose of avoiding double taxation and thus overcoming 
a serious impediment to trade and investment has 
been sought mainly through the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements. These agreements have already achieved 
what the Commission describes as “important prog- 
ress.” Noting these facts the Commission has sub- 
mitted a draft resolution by which the Council would 
recommend that Member governments “actively pur- 
sue a policy of negotiating bilateral agreements wher- 
ever possible for the avoidance of double taxation.” 


Double Taxation Debated 


Representatives of three of the Member countries 
(U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia) 
voted against this resolution on the ground that the 
avoidance of double taxation was in their view a mat- 
ter wholly to be left to the governments concerned 
without United Nations guidance or interference. They 
also opposed requiring tax equality for foreign in- 
vestors as sought in these agreements. 

Among other matters considered at this Commis- 
sion session was the provisional questionnaire in 
preparation by the Trusteeship Council, which con- 
tained a number of questions on fiscal matters. The 
Trusteeship Council had asked the advice of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on this part of the ques- 


tionnaire and the Council had referred it to the Com- 
mission. 


Modifications Suggested 


After thorough study the Commission approved a 
resolution which suggests several modifications to 
the questions. The changes deal with, among others, 
the imposition, collection and character of territorial 
taxes, and whether these were applied without dis- 
crimination to all sections of the population. Ques- 
tions on penalties for non-payment of taxes—such as 
forced labor at a distance from the homes of the 
defaulters—are also suggested. So also are questions 
on whether local chiefs and other local officers are 
permitted to exact tribute or other levies in addition 
to territorial taxes; whether the tax rate is uniform 
throughout the territory and may be paid in kind 
and/or labor. Further questions would include the 
relationship between the revenue and expenditure of 
all local branches of government to the overall budget 
of the territory. 





The last of the five resolutions submitted to the 
Council recommends that consultative status in cate- 
gory “B” be granted to the International Fiscal As- 
sociation with headquarters at The Hague, and to 
the International Institute of Public Finance, located 
at Paris. 


The Commission’s report to the Council covers 35 
items considered during the session. The report, in- 
cluding the draft resolutions, was adopted by ten votes 
in favor and three against (U.S.S.R., Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia). 


The Commission’s Report as such and the draft 
resolutions will now go before the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Some of the members of the Fiscal Commission shown (left to right) are: R. M. Tychanowicz, 
Poland; A. |. Galagan, Ukrainian S.S.R.; J. L. Barrie, Union of South Africa; and Edward F. 
Bartelt, United States. The Chairman of the Commission (extreme right) is Pavel M. 
Chernyshev, U.S.S.R. (UN-19290) 











PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


Construction Begins On 


Secretariat Skyscraper 


Work on the construction of the 
Permanent MHeadquarters of the 
United Nations in New York City 
is proceeding well. Excavation, 
which was about 95 per cent com- 
plete at the end of January, was 
expected to be finished by Febru- 
ary 15—one month ahead of sched- 
ule. 

The contract for the first unit to 
be built, the 39-storey Secretariat 
building, was signed on January 28 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie for 
the United Nations, and by Lou 
R. Crandall on behalf of the four 
building firms which have pooled 
their resources for the project. 


The contract also provides for the 
building of the complete founda- 
tions of the General Assembly unit 
and the Meeting Hall unit. It in- 
volves an amount of $23,809,573, 
the largest financial obligation so 
far undertaken by the United Na- 
tions. 

The Secretariat building, to be lo- 
cated at the southern end of the 
17-acre site, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by autumn next year. The 
greater portion of the site, it will 
be recalled, was donated to the 
United Nations in December, 1946, 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Work on sinking piers for the 
columns of the structure began at 
the end of January, 1949. Delivery 


of 13,000 tons of steel will begin 
by March 15, and it is expected that 
erection of the steelwork will be 
completed by October 1. 

With the signing of the construc- 
tion contract for the Secretariat unit, 
the Headquarters Planning Office 
reached definite decisions on the 
specific types of materials to go into 
the exterior and interior portions of 
the building which is to run from 
north to south. 

Aluminum, glass and marble will 
be used exclusively on the exterior 
facings. The wide east-west facades 
will be surfaced with black glass 
and aluminum windows to present 
an over-all grid pattern. Two thou- 
sand tons of Vermont marble will 
be used for the facing of the win- 
dowless, narrow, north and south 
ends of the structure. 

Within the building, sunlight will 
have little effect on the temperature 
of the 20 acres of office space, res- 
taurants, departmental conference 
rooms and corridors. A_ special 
heat-resistant glass, designed to ab- 
sorb the heat and reduce solar ra- 
diation, will be used in all 5,400 
windows. This, coupled with 2,700 
individually controlled air-condition- 
ing units and radiant heating, holds 
a promise of ideal working condi- 
tions. 

An intricate system of electric 
conveyors or dumbwaiters, coupled 


The contract for the building of the 39-storey Secretariat unit 
was signed on January 28 by Secretary-General Lie (centre) 
for the United Nations, and by Lou R. Crandall (left) on behalf 
of the four building firms who have pooled their resources for 
the project. On the right is W. K. Harrison, Chief of the 


Headquarters Planning Office. 


(UN-20584) 


















Excavation work on the 17-acre site 
of the Permanent Headquarters of 
the United Nations was 95 per cent 
complete by the end of January. 
(UN-19762) 


with pneumatic tubes operating from 
a central distribution point, will 
speed the handling of official re- 
cords, documents and mail to all 
parts of the building. 

Twenty-one high-speed elevators 
will be supplemented on the lower 
floors by eight glass-enclosed, bfonze 
escalators which will afford easy ac- 
cess to and from the Secretariat, the 
Meeting Hall area and the General 
Assembly. 

Snow and ice during the winter 
months will present no problem to 
the United Nations maintenance 
men. Specifications call for the in- 
stallation, under the walks, road- 
ways and ramps, of coils of pipe 
through which warm liquid with the 
proper amount of anti-freeze will 
flow, thereby melting the snow and 
ice as quickly as it forms. 

The construction contracts for 
the General Assembly Hall and the 
conference area have not as yet 
been awarded. Final plans for these 
two remaining structures are now 
being prepared. 

Negotiations are also in progress, 
meanwhile, between the United Na- 
tions and the New York City 
authorities for moving the East River 
Drive, running alongside the site, 
some 30 or 40 feet further towards 
the river. The plan is that the 
work will be done by the City 
authorities at the expense of the 
United Nations. 











United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 

Interim Committee 

1ST MEETING—JAN. 31. 
Constitutionality of meeting between 
two parts of third session of G.A.: 
discussion opened. 

2ND MEETING—JAN 31. 
Constitutionality of meeting: ap- 
proved. 

Election of officers: Selim Sarper 
(Turkey), Chairman; Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo (Bolivia), Vice-Chairman; 
George Ignatieff (Canada), Rappor- 
teur. 

Establishment of sub-Cttees: U.S. 
draft resol. (A/AC.18/86) calling 
for establishment of sub-cttee to 
study peaceful settlement of disputes 
adopted by vote of 39-0, with 3 
absts.; Sub-Cttee on Rules of Pro- 
cedure established. 


Special Committee on Balkans 
(at Athens) 

JAN. 27. 

Decision to explore every possible 
avenue to consiliation; reports deal- 
ing with evidence of witnesses in- 
terrogated by 12 observation groups 
considered. 


Security Council 

402ND MEETING—JAN. 21. 
Indonesian question: joint draft resol. 
(S/1219) of China, Cuba, Norway, 
and U.S. discussed. 

403RD MEETING—JAN. 25. 
Reduction of armaments: considera- 
tion of first agenda item concerning 


letter from Secty-Gen. (/1216) 
transmitting G.A. resol. of Nov. 
19, 1948, postponed. 

Indonesian question (/1223, S/ 


1224): discussion of joint draft 
resol. (S/1219) continued; cable- 
gram and resolution (S/1222) re- 
ceived from Conference on Indo- 
nesia at New Delhi. 

404TH MEETING—JAN. 27. 
Indonesian question: discussion con- 
tinued; joint amendments (S/1230) 
to joint draft resol. (S/1219) sub- 
mitted by authors. 

405TH MEETING—JAN. 27. 
Indonesian question (S/1231): dis- 
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cussion continued; Canadian amend- 
ment (S/1232) to joint draft resol. 
submitted and accepted by authors. 
406TH MEETING—JAN. 28. 
Indonesian question: discussion con- 
tinued; joint draft resol. as amended 
by authors and by Canada adopted 
paragraph by paragraph (S/1234), 
after rejection of U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment (S/1233) by vote of 4-0, with 
7 absts. 


Trusteeship Council 

1ST MEETING—JAN. 24. 

Fourth session opened; agenda (T/ 
2222) adopted; procedure for deal- 
ing with annual reports suggested by 
President. 

2ND MEETING—JAN. 25. 
Decision to begin hearings of spe- 
cial reps. of Administering Authori- 
ties Jan. 26; President’s suggestions 
concerning procedure for examina- 
tion of annual reports and time- 
table for consideration of reports 
adopted; sub-cttee for preliminary 
study of question of administrative 
unions established. 

3RD MEETING—JAN. 26. 
Report on French Cameroons: op- 
ening statement from special rep. of 
French Administration heard. 
Rules of Procedure: agreement to 
modify rule 72 to allow Administer- 
ing Authority 6 months instead of 
4 for submission of annual reports 
after termination of year to which 
they refer. 

4TH MEETING—JAN. 27. 
Report on British Cameroons: open- 
ing statement from special rep. of 
U.K. Administration heard. 
Sub-Cttee on Problem of Adminis- 
trative Unions: terms of reference 
approved. 

STH MEETING—JAN. 28. 

Report on French Togoland: open- 
ing statement by special rep. of 
French Administration heard. 
Trusteeship Council's report: resol. 
to consider comments and sugges- 
tions of G.A. (T/230) while consid- 
ering related items of agenda adopt- 
ed by vote of 5-0, with 7 absts. 






January 21-February 6 


6TH MEETING—JAN. 31. 
Report on British Togoland: opening 
statement by special rep. of U.K. 
Administration heard. 

Rules of Procedure with regard to 
petitions: agreement that anonymous 
communications should not be cir- 
culated unless approved by Council; 
decision that Secretariat inform 
anonymous petitioners of normal 
procedure, and upon their insistence 
refer such petitions to Ad Hoc Cttee 
tor decision, taken by vote of 8-4. 
Ad Hoc Cttee on Petitions: estab- 
lished, together with four-member 
cttee, to study revision of provision- 
al questionnaire of Council and re- 
port back at next session. 

7th MEETING—FEB. 1. 

Rules of Procedure: U.S.S.R. and 
Philippine proposals for trust terri- 
tory representation rejected. 

Ad Hoc Cttee on Petitions: first re- 
port recommending consideration of 
number of petitions presented. 

8TH MEETING—FEB. 2. 

Rules of procedure: Mexican pro- 
posal for revision to permit repre- 
sentation of peoples of trust terri- 
tories at meetings in connection with 
questions affecting their interests 
discussed; decision deferred to next 
meeting; Chinese proposal with- 
drawn. 


Economic and Social 
Council 

Committee on Procedure 

JAN. 20-31. 

Revision of Council’s rules of pro- 
cedure: work completed; report to 
eighth session prepared. 


Fiscal Commission 

JAN. 20-25. 

Second session adjourned; report to 
ECOSOC adopted by vote of 10-3. 


International Court of 
Justice 


JAN. 20-24. 
Corfu Channel case: hearings con- 
cluded. 
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ILO 


JAN. 27. 

Permanent Migration Cttee. (at 
Geneva): session adjourned; plans 
for regulation of migration of work- 
ers adopted; draft international reg- 
ulations approved; report of Steer- 
ing Cttee. approved on migration 
work to be undertaken within gen- 
eral program of activities in field of 
manpower. 


IRO 

JAN. 31. 

Executive Cttee. (at Geneva): ses- 
sion adjourned; decision to pay emi- 


gration costs to Palestine for certain 
refugees; evacuation of all European 
refugees in China authorized; deci- 
sion to accept groups of Italian and 
Greek refugees subject to examina- 
tion of individual cases. 


WHO 

JAN. 26. 

Expert Cttee. on Habit-Forming 
Drugs (at Geneva): first session ad- 
journed; new synthetic drugs studied. 
Expert Cttee. on Maternal and Child 
Health (at Geneva): first session ad- 
journed; recommendations for im- 
proving health of mothers and chil- 


dren throughout world adopted; mass 
attack on diphtheria and other chil- 
dren’s diseases urged. 


ICAO 


JAN. 21. 
21-member Council (at Montreal): 
new aviation standards drawn. 


UNICEF 


FEE. 2-3. 

Executive Board: meeting convened 
and adjourned; recommendations 
from Program Cttee. approved. 


Korean Commission Begins Work in Seoul 


The seven-member Commission on Korea, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly at its last session to 
continue the work of the Temporary Commission on 
Korea, has set up its headquarters at Seoul, as directed 
by the Assembly. Fifteen members of the Commis- 
sion’s secretariat left Lake Success in two groups, on 
January 26 and February 2, to assist Commission 
members who had proceeded directly to Korea. 

The members of the Commission are: Dr. Liu Yu- 
Wan (CHINA), who was also a member of the 
Temporary Commission; Dr. Anup Singh (INDIA); 
Dr. Rufino Luna (PHILIPPINES); Yassim Mughir 
(SyriA); Patrick Shaw, temporary member acting 
for A. B. Jamison (AUSTRALIA), the permanent mem- 
ber. Pending the arrival of the French representative, 
Henri Costilhes, the French Consul General in Seoul 
will represent France on the Commission. A represen- 
tative of El Salvador will also join the Commission. 
The Principal Secretary of the Commission is Egon F. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 

Under its mandate from the Assembly, the Com- 
mission is authorized to lend its good offices to bring 
about the unification of Korea. It will also seek to 
facilitate the removal of barriers to economic, social, 
and other friendly intercourse caused by the division 
of Korea, and will be available for observation and 
consultation in the further development of representa- 
tive government based on the freely expressed will of 
the people. It will observe the withdrawal of occupa- 
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tion forces when this takes place, and for this purpose, 
if it so desires, request the assistance of military ex- 
perts of the two occupying powers. 

The Commission is authorized to travel, consult, 
and observe throughout Korea and may consult with 
the Interim Committee with respect to the discharge 
of its duties. It shall report to the next regular session 
of the Assembly or to a special session called to con- 
sider the Korean question and, when appropriate, 
make interim reports to the Secretary-General for dis- 
tribution to Member countries. 


Corrigendum 


Owing to a printer’s error in Vol. 5, No. 12, of 
the Bulletin (dated December 15 last) Article 5 
of the Convention on Genocide was incorrectly 
worded. The correct wording of this Article 
should read: 


“The Contracting Parties undertake to enact, in 
accordance with their respective Constitutions, the 
necessary legislation to give effect to the provi- 
sions of the present Convention and, in particular, 
to provide effective penalties for persons guilty of 
genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article 3.” 
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United Nations Film News 


Prepared by:the United Nations Film Board 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


i 


"Green Gold" 

The importance of the forests of 
the world, the various uses of timber 
and the role it plays in world 
economy, is the subject of the latest 
U.N. film, Green Gold, produced in 
Sweden by Svensk Film Industri, for 
the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. 

The picture illustrates the vast yet 
not unlimited timber resources avail- 
able throughout the world, and the 
importance of forests from both an 
economic and agricultural point 
of view. It shows, in dramatic 
scenes, how the ruthless destruction 
of forests by fire, and the unscien- 
tific cutting of trees, create floods, 
and soil erosion and are rapidly ex- 
hausting the timber resources of the 
world. The recent war was another 
great factor contributing to this de- 
pletion, not only through destruc- 
tion but also because of the in- 
creased requirements for rebuilding 
war-shattered areas. The film also 
shows how the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization is carrying out 
a world-wide program of conserva- 
tion and utilization of timber re- 
sources by the scientific cutting and 
replanting of trees. 


Green Gold is a two-reel, sound 
film, in black and white, and will 
be available shortly for world-wide 
distribution in the following lan- 
guage versions: Swedish, English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese. 
Additional language versions will be 
made later. 


U.N. Film Board Meeting 

The eighth quarterly meeting of 
the United Nations Film Board was 
held at Lake Success on January 
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19, attended by representatives of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

Mrs. Florence Reynolds, repre- 
senting FAO, was elected Chairman 
for 1949. 

A report on distribution of U.N. 
films was submitted to the members, 
plans for stimulating production 
were discussed, and the Board’s pro- 
cedure policy on film sponsorship 
defined. 

The Board granted official spon- 
sorship to a film on the vast pro- 
gram of anti-tuberculosis innocula- 
tion now being carried out co-op- 
eratively throughout Europe by 
ICEF, WHO and the Red Cross. 

The Board decided to hold its next 
meeting at Lake Success on April 
13, 1949, 


Scientific Films 

At the Second International Scien- 
tific Film Congress, held in London 
last fall and attended by delegates 
and observers from 25 countries and 
from UNESCO, much attention was 
devoted to the problem of securing 
a more effective international dis- 
tribution of scientific films. The at- 
tainment of this objective depends 
on gathering the fullest possible in- 
formation about films already made 
and their availability for exchange. 
With this purpose in view, the Con- 
gress approved the draft of a stan- 
dard catalogue card fer recording 
essential data about individual films. 
This draft is to be circulated to all 
countries, and it is hoped that these 
efforts will result in the compiling 
of a reliable international catalogue 
of scientific films. 

In the meantime, the work of 
cataloguing and appraisal is to be 


continued by one sub-commission of 
the International Scientific Films As- 
sociation, while another will con- 
sider the problems of the exchange 
of films between nations. 

On the production side, the Con- 
gress considered proposals designed 
to avoid the duplication of effort in 
the making of films on specific sub- 
jects, together with proposals to set 
up common international production 
projects. 


Technical Needs 

A weighty program of action in 
the field of cinema is recommended 
in the Report of the UNESCO Com- 
mission on Technical Needs in Press, 
Film, and Radio, for 1948. This 
report, based on_ surveys. by 
UNESCO field-workers in 17 coun- 
tries of Europe, Latin America and 
the Far East, has just appeared. 

Among the salient recommenda- 
tions to UNESCO are: an agree- 
ment to facilitate the exchange of 
visual and auditory material; the 
establishment of an_ international 
news service for audio-visual affairs, 
served by national information ser- 
vices in the separate countries; the 
setting up of a UNESCO “show- 
case” of selected films to facilitate 
the choice of films by different 
countries; action designed to make 
funds and other facilities available 
for scholarships in the field of edu- 
cational films and for the exchange 
of experts. 

The Commission also recom- 
mended UNESCO: to arrange sem- 
inars for audio-visual educators; to 
promote the use of 16mm. mobile 
units and to produce a film based 
on the use of such units; to discuss 
with various governments ways and 
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means of mutual assistance between 
themselves and their neighbours; to 
investigate the possibility of raising 
funds or finding means for provid- 
ing local language versions of edu- 
cational films; to promote means for 
facilitating the work and travel of 
newsreel cameramen, protecting 
them against arbitrary expulsion, and 
securing the widest possible access 
to news sources; and to request each 
feature-film producing country to 
make, in 1949, for international cir- 
culation, a children’s entertainment 
feature, based on a _ nationally-ac- 
cepted children’s story. 


Documentary Exchange 


UNESCO’s general assignment to 
“promote the free flow of ideas by 
word and image” should receive a 
certain stimulus as the result of an 
agreement recently concluded be- 
tween Britain and Denmark. Under 
this, the two countries will mutually 
grant free, non-exclusive distribu- 
tion rights in any of their official 
films, and will supply negative ma- 
terial from which any number of 
prints can be made. In the case 
of colour films, special arrangements 
will be made to assist Denmark, 
where colour processing is not yet 
possible. Most of the films will be 
dubbed in the language of the coun- 
try acquiring the film, but in some 


cases sub-titling will be used to over- 
come the language difficulty. 
Though this agreement mainly 
concerns the non-theatrical distribu- 
tion of documentary films, provi- 
sions have been made for theatrical 
releases in some cases. The agree- 
ment is important as being the pos- 
sible forerunner of similar action in 
this field between other countries. 


News in Brief 


® According to a report from Mex- 
ico, a total of 60 cultural and docu- 
mentary motion pictures, originally 
produced in 35mm. by EMA Pro- 
ductions in Mexico City, are being 
reduced to 16mm. to cover the 
growing demand for shorts and fea- 
tures in that size film. This is part 
of a national plan for speeding up 
the Mexican Government’s educa- 
tion program, audio-visual aids being 
considered the most rapid and ef- 
fective means for instructing the 
people, particularly in rural areas, 
not merely in reading and writing 
but also in agriculture and public 
health. 


® The United States Film Commit- 
tee for the United Nations met on 
January 20, in New York, under 
the chairmanship of Governor Carlo 
E. Milliken, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. 
The Committee heard a report from 





Mr. Jean Benoit-Lévy on the activi- 
ties and plans of the United Na- 
tions Film Board, and discussed 
practical ways in which to assist the 
Board in its film stimulation, pro- 
duction and distribution program. 

® First Steps, the United Nations 
documentary film on the rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped chil- 
dren, which won the 1947 award 
of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences “for distinctive 
achievement” in short documentary 
production”, was awarded a Silver 
Medal at the International Film 
Festival in Venice last August. Of- 
ficial confirmation of this award was 
only received recently at U.N. Head- 
quarters at Lake Success. 

@ A record of the United Nations 
Commission activities in India, Pak- 
istan and Kashmir, in the form of 3 
reels of 16mm kodachrome film, was 
made by the Visual Information Of- 
ficer in New Delhi, and dispatched to 
U.N. Headquarters at Lake Success. 


@ The U.N. Information Centre in 
New Delhi supplied the Government 
of India Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting with negatives of the 
U.N. social welfare film “Mother, 
Child, and Community,” which the 
Government intends to release, both 
in 35 and 16mm, in four Indian lan- 
guages, for screening in 1,000 cin- 
emas in India. — 


Scenes from the United Nations film “‘Green Gold’’ which deals with the economic importance 
of timber. Left: Planting seedlings at an experimental forestry station. Fifty years hence they 
will become full-grown trees. Centre: Waterways are used for the transportation of timber 
from forest areas to coastal ports. Right: New methods of pollination are being tried out. To 
obtain high-grade seeds, the flowers are covered with paper bags so that pollen from other trees 
cannot reach them; scientists insert pollen from high-grade trees into the bag so that high-grade 
seeds will be produced by means of selective pollination. 


(UN-18516, 18503, 18505) 








The United Nations in Films 





Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


Child Welfare 
Social Adjustment of the Child 


PROBLEM CHILDREN.—USA, ODPW, 2 
reels, 20 min. b&w., 16mm, sd.—How 
home, school and play relations affect 
the personality development of two 
“problem children,” one shy, the other 
aggressive. English. 

THREE A’s, THE.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w, 16mm, sd.—Britain’s 
modern schools are co-ordinating class- 
room studies with practical experience 
so that children learn to apply their 
knowledge to the demands of everyday 
life. English. 


ToMoRROW’S CITIZENS.—Canada, NFB, 
1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Poses 
the query: has the development of 
social responsibility in today’s children 
kept pace with the technological know- 
ledge of this atomic age? Plea is made 
that children be prepared in school to 
interpret the new knowledge in terms 
of the well-being of all people. English, 
French, Portuguese, Spanish. 

Your CHILDREN AND You.—UK, COI, 
3 reels, 31 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Deals with the care of young children 
from early infancy to the age of four 
or five; realistically portrays the strug- 
gles of average parents in training aver- 
age children. English. 


Family Welfare 
Pre-Natal, Maternity and Infant Care 


BABIES, BATHS AND BUBBLES.—USA, 
NYDH, 1 reel, 8 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm, sd.—Health Department nurses 
instruct nurses and mothers on how to 
care for babies. 

BEFORE THE BABy CoMES.—UK, COI, 
1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Shows the need for good health habits 
and periodic examinations of the ex- 
pectant mother. 

BirTHDAY.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 23 min., 
b&w., 35 and 16mm, sd.—Shows free 
pre-natal care given by the Government 
to Scottish mothers; stresses importance 
of seeking medical advice during early 
stages of pregnancy. 

Country Home, A.—Sweden, SI, 15 
min., color, 16mm.—Glimpses of the 
daily work of a country mother in her 
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prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


home and with her children. Swedish. 


Goop MoTHERS.—Denmark, DanM, 2 
reels, 12 min., b&w., 16mm, sd, Dan., 
Eng.—Describes measures taken to pro- 
tect the health of both married and 
unmarried mothers and their children 
through an organization known as 
“Mothers’ Aid Institution.” 

KNow Your BaBy.—Canada, NFB, 1 
reel, 11 min., color, 16mm, sd.—lllus- 
trates approved methods of psychologi- 
cal care of the newborn infant; empha- 
sizes home situation where other chil- 
dren are present and shows family 
adjustment to the new baby. 


MOoOTHER.—UNFB, 1 reel, 16 min., 
b&w., 16mm, sd.—Experiences of a 
social worker in a small village in India; 
how she copes with fear and supersti- 
tion in bringing simple, helpful instruc- 
tion to the pregnant women in the 
community. 

MOTHER AND HER CHILD.—Canada, 
NFB, 5 reels, 48 min., color, 16mm, 
sd. Eng., Fr.—Deals with pre-natal and 
post-natal care; stresses pre-natal be- 
havior of mother during pregnancy, also 
the psychological development of the 
child from birth to the first year. 


MOTHERHOOD—LIFE’s Most IMPOR- 
TANT JoB.—UK, COI, 1 reel, 10 min., 
b&w., 16mm, sd.—Essentials of pre- 
natal care, including diet, regular visits 
to the physician, adequate rest and 
exercise, proper kind of clothing, etc. 


Quit WorryINGc.—USA, NYDH, 1 
reel, 5 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—De- 
scribes the program of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau to provide free ma- 
ternity aid for wives of servicemen as 
administered by a state health depart- 
ment. 


RIGHT To Live, A—Czechoslovakia, 
Cz, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm, sd.—Deals with nutrition of 
babies and reasons for infant mortal- 
ity; how to avoid infant deaths. 


SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS.—Switzerland, 
CF, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 35 mm, sd., 
Germ., Fr.—Training schools for moth- 
ers in cities and rural areas, supported 
by the state; advisory service centres 
for mothers. 


STARTING LINE.—USA, USCB, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm, sd.— 


company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country or 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 


Depicts organization by one state health 
department of a special centre in a hos- 
pital to which premature infants born 
anywhere in the surrounding area can 
be rushed after birth for special care. 

We ARE EXPECTING A CHILD.—Sweden, 
SI, 20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm, sd. 
Sw.—The protection and care of women 
during pregnancy and confinement; also 
deals with efforts to prevent abortions. 


WISE PARENTS—HEALTHY BABIES.— 
USA, IIAA, 1 reel, 11 min., color, 
16mm, sd., Eng., Sp., Port.—Analyses 
the role of pre-natal services in safe- 
guarding the mother and coming child; 
shows role of the health centre, public 
nurse and midwife. 


Community Welfare 
Organization of Social Services 


CENTRE, THE—UK, COI, 3 reels, 22 
min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Describes the 
Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham 
which was organized by private funds 
as a club where the whole family can 
spend their leisure time; shows how 
directors and staff study family be- 
havior patterns. 

CITIZENS’ ADVICE BUREAU.—UK, COI, 
1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 16mm.—To 
help solve emergency wartime prob- 
lems, a Citizens’ Advice Bureau was set 
up in every town, city and village; 
shows how the Bureau functioned. 
CoMMUNITY.—UNFB, 2 reels, 17 min., 
b&w., 16mm, sd., Eng., several Indian 
dialects.—Depicts the efforts of a social 
worker in a small village in India to 
create and develop community co- 
operation which resulted in better 
health, nutrition and sanitation facilities 
for the entire community. 


CO-OPERATIVE LAUNDRIES. — Norway, 
StF, 17 min., 35 and 16mm., Nor.— 
Shows the need for establishing co- 
Operative laundries in a country town 
to abolish primitive methods of the 
townswomen. 


DISASTER STRIKES.—USA, ARC, 2 reels, 
17 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—How the 
Red Cross is organized to help stricken 
communities when floods, fires, or 
storms strike. Emergency, relief and 
rehabilitation work for victims of dis- 
aster, is stressed. 
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FacinG ToMoRROW.—USA, ARC, 2 
reels, 14 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—De- 
scribes community assistance given by 
the Red Cross to meet many types of 
needs in a small town; shows Red 
Cross chapter committees at work. 


HIGHLAND Doctor.—UK, COI, 3 reels, 
22 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—A story of 
the state medical service which operates 
in remote Highlands and islands of 
Scotland; describes improved medical 
facilities for rural communities. 


IN THE SOUTH SEAS.—Australia, AFB, 
1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Demonstrates the nutritional, educa- 
tional and welfare work being carried 
out through government services among 
the natives in the South Seas. 


INVISIBLE ARMOUR.—Canada, NFB, 20 
min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—How the peo- 
ple of a town organized and executed a 
diphtheria immunization campaign, 
stimulating public action aind co-oper- 
ation of community groups. 


LIBRARY ON WHEELS.—Canada NFB, 2 
reels, 14 min., b&w., 16mm, sd., Eng,, 
Fr.—Stresses importance of government 
service for rural residents in the opera- 
tion of a traveling library in the west- 
ern rural district of Canada; shows the 
need for books of country dwellers. 


NEw CHAPTERS.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 14 min., 16mm, sd., color.— 
Potentialities of the public library as a 
common centre for the planned cul- 
tural activities of communities, espe- 
cially facilities for children. 

SECOND FREEDOM.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
17 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Benefits de- 
rived from government provisions for 
pre-natal clinics, education, medical 
services, unemployment and health in- 
surance, housing, maternity services, 
old-age pensions and other social 
services. 

WE ARE A MILLION.—Sweden, SI, 30 
min., Sw.—About the housewives in 


Sweden and the work to make their 
tasks easier. 


Wuo Is My NEiGHBoR?—Canada, NFB, 
23 min., b&w., color, 16mm, sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Explains that the neighborliness of 
Canadian pioneer communities has 
evolved into today’s welfare work car- 
ried out by Community Chest organiza- 
tions; work is demonstrated through 
the handling of an actual family 
problem. 


Your HEALTH CENTRE.—USA, IIAA, 
1 reel, 8 min., 16mm, sd., color, Eng., 
Sp., Port.—Presents varied services 
available in a health centre and their 
importance in preventing diseases and 
generally protecting community health. 


Agriculture 
Farming 


VARBRUK (Spring Farming).—Sweden, 
SOL, 20 min., °43, sil., b&w., color, 
16mm.—Made in co-operation with the 
Agricultural College’s institute for agri- 
cultural training, the film gives a rapid 
survey in summary form of modern 
horse- and tractor-drawn machinery and 
tools for spring farming, together with 
practical advice and instructions. Swed- 
ish titles. 


DRILLTRADA (Deep-Ploughing of Fal- 
low Land).—Sweden, SOL, 15 min., 
44 si., b&w., color, 16mm.—An ac- 
count of a method of ploughing up 
fallows which effectively eradicates 
weeds. Deep ploughing gives the prac- 
tical farmer a certain method of ob- 
taining better harvests from fields free 
of weeds. Swedish titles. 


MARKARTERING (Land Survey). — 
Sweden, SOL, 15 min., ’45, sil., b&w., 
color, 16mm.—A land survey is re- 
quired for the effective and economic 
farming of land. The result of soil ana- 
lysis depends on special land surveys. 
The film shows how land surveys are 


made and how they benefit the practical 
farmer. Swedish titles. 


Jorp (Earth).—Sweden, SOL, ’45, 45 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm.—A film about 
the Swedish Sugar Corporation’s agri- 
cultural and technical research. Shows 
the result of soil analysis in easily 
understood, practical farm terms for 
farmers engaged in the growing of 
sugar beet. Swedish commentary and 
background material. 


AIV-METHODEN (The AIV Method).— 
Sweden, SOL, °40, 25 min., sil., b&w., 
16mm.—tThe conservation of hay crops 
in accordance with the Finnish AIV 
Method is widely practised in Sweden. 
The method requires careful handling 
and the film shows the proper time for 
harvesting and various technical details 
regarding the preparation of ensilage. 
Swedish titles. 


MODERN FARSKOTSEL (Modern Sheep- 
Raising).—Sweden, SOL, °43, 50 min., 
sil., b&w., color, 16mm.—Shows the 
most important breeds of sheep in 
Sweden and the rearing of lambs. 
Shows expert methods of greasing, 
grazing and equipping folds, methods 
of shearing, etc. Swedish titles. 


TILL FULUSJALLETS SAMBETEN (A Visit 
to Fulusjallet.)—Sweden, SOL, °43, 10 
min., sil., b&w., color, 16mm.—A visit 
to Fulusjallet, where sheep-owners from 
almost everywhere in Dalarna can send 
their sheep in summer. The film shows 
inviting and captivating natural beauty 
of the land and the grazing sheep. 
Swedish titles. 

KANINUPPFODNING - (Rabbit-Breeding). 
—Sweden, SOL, ’42, 30 min., sil., b&w., 
color, 16mm.—The Swedish Rabbit- 
Breeding Association’s National Com- 
mittee co-operated in the production of 
this film showing different breeds of 
rabbits, the rearing and slaughtering of 
the animals, and other important points 
which rabbit breeders should know. 
Swedish titles. 





Abbreviations and Sources 


AFB—Australian Film Board, Can- 
berra, Australia. 

ARC—American National Red Cross, 
17th and D Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 13, D.C.—USA. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
Central Film Library, Imperial In- 
stitute, London S.W. 7—United 
Kingdom. 


Cz—Ceskoslovensky kratky film, VY- 
ROBA, Vaclavske namesti 43, 
Prague 11, C.S.R. 


CF—Central Film A.G., Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 

IiAA—Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of Information and 
Education, US Department of 
State, Washington, D.C.—USA. 

NFB—National Film Board of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

NYDH—Department of Health of the 
State of New York, Albany, N.Y. 
—USA. 

Sl—Svenska Institut, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Kungsgatan, 


SOL—Skogs-Och-Lantbruksfilm, Klara 
Oestra Kyrkogata 12, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

StF—Statens Filmsentral, Klingenberggt 
5, Oslo, Norway. 

UNFB—Films and Visual Information 
Division, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y.—USA. 

USCB—U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
—USA. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 
Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a 
George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 
S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 
Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211] 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. : 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague |. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


‘ 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de _ Publicite, 
Box 8, Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
‘Eleftheroudakis,’" Librarie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Jose Goubaud, Goubaud G Cia 
Ltda., Succesor, 5a. Av. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie ‘‘A la 
Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, 


Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar, 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 

Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 

Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beirut. 
Luxembourg: 

Librarie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 
Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 

New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional de! Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima 


Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan, Rizol 

Poland: 

Spodzielna Wydawnicza “‘CZYTEL- 
NIK,’’ 38 Poznanska, Warsawa 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhande! 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm 
Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 
Geneva, Montreux, Neuchatel, 
Berne, Basel; and Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich | 

Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus. 
Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul 

Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg; also in Cape Town 
and Durban 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
5.0. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Manchester) . 


United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Uruguay: 

Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. 
Hector D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, 
Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango 11, Caracas 

Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugosiovenska 
Knjiga, Moskovsko U!. 36 
Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 


or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake 





“W hat 
the United Nations 


9 


is doing.... 


A series of 16-24 page book- 
lets, each giving essential in- 
formation on a specific ac- 


tivity of United Nations. 


Illustrated and printed in 


two-colors throughout. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English. 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Price: 15 cents in the United States 

or equivalent in other 
countries. 








